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“lI AM VERY PLEASED TO SEE YOU, MISS LESTER. I AM SURE WE SHALL BE FRIZNDS,” SAID ROSAMOND, IN HER SWEET, WEARY VOICE 


BETTY’S CHANCE 
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By the Author of “ Kenneth’s Choice,” “ Ivy's 
Peril,” “A Fearful Legacy,” etc., etc. 






old family, and took a good degree 
at college, which: facts, combined, 
, with the lesser one, that 

was ng ag earnest, upright 

; map, caused him to receive promo- 
tion early ‘in life; and while many of his 





contemporaries in holy orders were still 


struggling curates, he was appointed, at the 
early age of twenty-nine to the Rectory of 
‘Appleton-com-Littl y; both parishes being 
situated in a rural part of Sussex. 

It is true that the joint benefices were only 
worth something under three hundred a-year, 
and that the peculiar situation of Littleby 
made it —e that it should have a 
curate to itself. 

Still Mr, Lester was young and hopeful. 
Other preferment, he argued, poor man, would 
cortaioly follow this first living; and so in 
fancy he saw himaelf a dean, or at the very | 
least an archdeacon; and on the strength of 
his brilliant future he took unto himself a 





wife, who believed as fully in his prospects as 
himself, and brought up Ser children to do 80 
too. 


Alas! for their bright dreams! Five-and 
twenty years went by, and Mr. Lester was stil 
the Rector of Appleton, and likely to remain 
80. 

Littleby had, however, passed out of his 
charge. e let grew to a village, the 
village to a thriving seaside town. 

The inhabitants began to look down on 
Appleton, and wish to become a separate 
parish, under a vicar of their own. 

Mr.. Lester had an energetic curate, who 
collected contributions for the church restora- 
tion and enlargement. 

Finally a wealthy layman, whose only child 
had been cured of incipient consumption by 
the mild air of Littleby, came forward and 
offered twenty thousand pounds towards the 


| scheme ‘provided the district was finally sepa- 
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rated from Appleton, and placed under a vicar 
of its own. 

The Bishop was appealed to, and diverted 
eighty pounds from the Rector of Appleton’s 
meagre stipend towards that of the future vicar 
of Tattleby. 

The layman’s gift was divided in two—hali 
restoring and beautifying the church, halt 
being invested towards the endowment. 


All this time Mr. Lester never doubted that | 


he should be Vicar of Litileby. ‘The income 
would be six hundred a year at once, and 
probably increase largely in the future, es the 
endowment was invested in freehold property, 
and land became more and more valuable every 
year in the growing watering-place. But, alas ! 
the new inhabitants of Littleby had far 
different ideas. 

The wealthy layman had, from the first, 
made it a condition of his generosity that Mr. 
Ardley, the eloquent curate, should be the first 
vicar. 

The circumstances were explained frankly to 
Mr. Lester. The people of Littleby did not 
want him, and they did want Mr. ley. 

The latter was engaged to the daughter of 
Mr. Clayton, the millionaire. When he mar- 
ried her, all the Clayton wealth and influence 
would be at his disposal. 

He could build schools, start clubs, provide 
all sorts of benevolent enterprises. 

If Mr. Lester forced himself on an unwilling 
fiock they would shut their purses; dissent 
erg ge The church would be handi- 
capped in that particular s for years. 

He was a good man, bad be pl He 
was fifty, turned. The best years of his life 
had been spent there, and yet no one wanted 

im. 

From that moment the Rev. William Lester 
ceased to hope ‘for worldly prosperity. He 
resigned himself to be poor alt his days. 

it was hard linea—very! When the eighty 
pounds for Littleby had been deducted in the 
present depreciation of tithe, Mr. Lester could 
only count on'a hundred and fifty pounds a- 
year to keep himself, his wife, and seven child- 
ren, besides meeting those parish expenses 
which must devolve on the parson if there are 
no resident gentry. 

There were no rich people in Appleton. The 


| almost as much as the loss of 





momeit anyone a little better off he 
migrated to Littleby. 

There was no society .at all in the older | 
parish, and the Rector’s seven. daughters | 
thought of Littleby with a kind of girlish | 
longing, when they heard of the concerts at 
the new pier, the carpet danees, Ping Pong | 
tournaments, and flower-shows. at | 

The three elder ones had been old enongh at ' 
the time Littleby was separated to understand | 
the injustice done their father. 

They were good girls, and kind-hearted 
ones; but there were just a few people they 
could not feel in charity with, to wit, Lucius 
Ardley and his wife, and the lady’s father, 
Mr. Clayton, the millionaire. These three had | 
brought shipwreck on the Lesters’ dearest 
hopes. The Rector might forgive for himself, 
but his wife and elder girls could never for- | 
give for him. 

There were seven of them. No boy had ever | 
come to gladden the hearts of the Rector and | 
his wife. 

They had been married thirty years now, | 
and no doubt, if things had gone more pros- | 
perously with them, by this time some of their 
aby would have gone to gladden other homes ; 

ut since the “children” grew up Mr. and | 
Mrs, Lester had never been rich enough to go 
into society. 

From year’s end to year’s end no stranger 
crossed the threshold of their ivy-covered Rec- | 
tory. The daughters never left home on visits. 

They had not ouly never received an offer 
of marriage, but for a long time past they had | 
not met: a single marriageatle man. 

in old times, before Littleby was “sepa- | 
rated,” Mrs. Lester had had a dream of her 
owa, She had always hoped the Rev, Lucius 


Ardley would marry ber eldest girl, J 


| labourers !*’ 


| the seven sisters, and one who had seemed a 


| never been quite forgiven. 
|“ Baby,” that she would be the youngest. of 


| for another arrival. 


When he came to be her father’s curate, a 
shy young deacon jof twenty-four, Phyllis had 
been seventeen, a° pretty, blooming creature, 
with a wise head on her graceful shoulders. 
She had “looked after” the poor women of 
Littleby as well as those of Appleton. 

She and Mr. Ardley had gone hand in hand 
in all good works, and to her mother it seemed 
« foregone conclusion that when the parishes 
were divided, and they removed to Littleby, 
Phyllis and Mr. Ardley would be ‘married, and 
live on in the old Rectory at Appleton. 

The overthrow of this hope staggered -her 

Tittleby Vicarage. 
Reproved’ by her husband for her bitter denun- 
ciation of the Rev. Lucius as a “ base deceiver,” 
Mrs. Lester had to confess he had never “ said” 
anything definite; but for all that she main- 
tained be would have married Phyllis but for 
the appearance on the scene of Beatrice Clay- 
ton and her wealth. 





And this was the only chance, if it could be 
called one, of matrimony that had ever come | 
nigh the Rectory girls, ‘and as the passed 
on, and her twenty-ninth birthday stared | 
Phyllis in the face, poor Mrs: Lester resigned | 
herself to the fact that her first-born would 
probably be an old maid! Be ag 

But the others! Surely her six sisters 
might be more fortunate than yilis | Poor 
Mrs. Lester thought about it till her head 
ached, and she grew almost fractious. Her 
huskand was getting old.” His income died 
with him.. What was to become of the girls? 

They were discussing something of the sort 
themselves one June tnéon in the beauti- 
ful shady garden they loved so well. Not their 
father’s death—he was far too dear to them for 
them to speculaie on that. Not their chances 
matrimonial, for they were simple, innocent 
girls, and not the style to go husband-hunt- 
ing, even if they had known how to set about 
it. .No, it was only the one pressing question 
of ways and means. which formed the thread 
of their consultation. 

“We really must be doing something.” said 
Vera, the second sister, who was great at figures. 
“We are getting er and poorer every year. 
I think before the children come home in 
August some of us elder ones ought to turn out 
into the world!” 

The “children” were Daisy and Sophy, 
aged respectively sixteen and fourteen. 
were pupils at a cheap London school, where, 
in consideration of innumerable small services, 
they. were and taught accomplish- 
mente for the moderate annual premium of 
twelve guineas. . 

“But what are we to do?” demanded 
Gladys, the beauty of the family, who at five- 
and-twenty was really the most helpless of 
the seven sisters. “ You are too terribly vague, 
Vera.” 

“Vera would like us to be professors of 
cookery or lady doctors!” said Monica, with 


the cutting garcasm.of eighteen. “She forgets |: 


that all such things coset money for the start! 
We have had no-training, and we don’t possess 
& penny of capital. We might be described 
like the London dockers, as ‘unskilled 


“Only we don’t labour at all,” put in a girl 
who had not yet spoken, the middle one of 


kind ‘of alien from her cradie. 

The three-elder girls were devoted to each 
other. Monica common cause with the 
* children” in.all things. Betty had no pair, 
no friend. Her very birth had caused com- 
motion in the household, and perhaps she had 


Everyone believed when Gladys was six 
vears old, and still undisturbed in her title of 


the Rector’s children, when just before her 
seventh birthday preparations had to be made 


. Mrs. Lester fondly hoped that the spell was 
broken, and she shou\d have a son. Alas! 
Betty was not only the “wrong sort,” she 





was the ugliest, most wizened specimen of 


babyhood ever seen, and her mother’s heajt) 
was in such a state that Mr. Lester acceptu 
the offer of his sister to take charge of th 
ailing little mortal, and for seven long yeazg 
Betty grew up im her aunt’s house, . 

Sne might haye been there. now, bu D;. 
Carlton conceived a strong desire to traye 
and went out to seek hig fortune in Austra), 

A childless couple, with a modest provision 
for old age, they were perfectly free to adopt 
@ roaming life if it suited them. 

Aunt Elizabeth would gladly have taken 
her little niece, but the Rector refused op 
conscientious scruples. No child of his shou) 
go where she might be fifty miles-or so from 
a church. 

The Carltons were offended at the abryy 
recall of the little maiden they had cherishe/ 
so tenderly. -Mr. and Mrs: Lester were still 
more offended when, on the child’s arrival a 
the Rectory, she fretted incessantly for he 


| aunt. 


Betty had never been away since, even fora 
single night. She loved the dear old Rectory 
quite as much as her sisters, but she always 
felt alone. She never semed to belong to ths 
graceful, fair-haired girls who were such cov- 
trasts to herself. 

Mrs: Lester had been a pretty blonde, eid 
all her deughters except Betty took aiter ser, 
and. hac blue eyes and hair of varied chads 
of flaxen. 

They were all very much alike. Phyilis hod 
a sad, worn aspect, ‘us though life had gone 
edgeways with her. Vera was more eneryetic, 
onty unfortunately she was not practical. 
Gladys did nothing but look charming. She 
believed. firmly in her own attractions, and 
wobably suubbed Betty so gem gr 
Cocattad it annoyed her to remember that she 
wes almost seven years older than this dark 
eyed girl; who certainly tooked every bit of 
her age. What was the use of Gladys being 
able. to “pass for twenty” any day it Betty 
looked rather mhore.than nineteen, and every- 
one knew there were over six years between 
them? ee) WENA 

Betty was small and trimly made. Every: 
thing she wore seemed of herself. She 
had brown hair ofa bright chestnut tint, and 
her large,. velvety brown eyes were full of 
expression; they were ‘ed by long, 
ss Tashes, and ee re black too. 

was. tog pale for , but it was a very 
sweet ree re she did ac at all deserve her 
sister's favourite description, “an ugly little 
brown, thing!” ; 

The speech gave great offence to the group 
under the mulberry tree, for it was the 
favourite belief of the Miss Lesters that they 
worked very hard indeed. a7 

“Speak for yourself, please, Betty,” said 
Monieg, sharply. “I’m sure I've practised 
three hours and spent two over my drawing 
every day this week.’ a 

“And I have been toiling over the parish 
accounts. for weeks.” said Gladys, “ while 
everyone knows Phyllis is father’s right-hand. 
The parish could never get on without her.” 

Betty sighed. She was dressed in « plain 

serge, with a cherry-coloured ribbon # 
er throat. Her sisters wore white. They 
declared washing dresses were the only things 
bearable in summer, and cost next to nothing 
—never counting. the soap and fuel, not t 
mention the trial of the servant’s time 0° 
temper used te bring their snowy frills to 4 
correct state of perfection. 

“T daresay,” observed. Phyllis, gent! y—si 
was always gentle, poor girl—“we might © 
a great deal more, only there never sects 
much that can. be done without money ! 

“Vera said we ought to make a start bciore 
the children come home,” replied Monica. 
“Jt would have been more to the purpos: 
Vera, if you had said what we wete to do!” | 

sagt see mother would boss consent,” 

t in Phyllis, gravely; “nor er either. 
Pe Yes, they eoild,? said Betty. decidedly: 
“The tithe will be less than ever this veo". 
heard father say last night things were gett 
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e. I don’t think they) would like to | 
tell us we must turn ovt inte the world, but 
if we proposed it ourselves it would be a relief 
{0 them.” 

“ft don’t believe it,” said Gladys, flatly. 
“With my delicate health, no one could expect 
such a sacrifice of me!” 

“} would go tomorrow,” said Phyllis, 
bravely, “only there seems no opening. We 
can’t afford to spend money on advertisements ; 
and, besides, if it came to the point, I don’t 
think we could describe ourselves as very use- 
ful or accomplished f ” 

“You must stay at home,” eaid Vera, de- 
cidedly. “You are father’s right band. I 
suppose, too, Gladys is not strong enough to 
rough it; but anyone of us others would do.” 

A grave look of apprehension stole across 
Monica’s face. Home might be poor, but it 
was happy. Save for three years at the very 
school where the “ children” were now she had 
pever been away ; and schoo! had been gail and 
wormwood to her, for the girls were not 
ladies ; and, though the instruction was good, 
and the diet plentiful, the career of the pupil- 
teacher was so full of slights and humiliations 
that she was thankful to turn ber back on it 


“ Sappose we draw lots?” said Betty, cheer- 
iully. “It seems no use to speculate on what 
we can do until we know whe is to be the one 
to do it.” 

“Betty, I believe you are perfectly heart- 
less,” cad Gladys, severely. “ Fancy, making 
amockery of such a eolemn subject ! 

“J's better to laugh than to cry,” persisted 
Retty. “Of course, we might give way and 
make ourselves miserable, but it wouldn’t do 
any good. Let us draw. lots!” 

Monica liked the scheme, and watched Betty 
ent three small squares of paper of equal size, 
and mark ong with an ominous cross. Then 
she began to object. 

“That's nob. fair. 
eldest, and then you. 
change at all.” 

‘Fetch a of cards, Betty,” suggested 
Vera, “and let us each draw yoo hoever 

ets the lowest shall go and seek her fortune. 

* of iw or ‘ 

The Rector of Appleton was net a rigi 
ascetic, and simple oan games had at played 
by his children ever since they could remember, 
so that Betty had not much diffieulty in hunt- 
ing up a somewhat rapa ae which she 
carried, out to her sisters on lawn. 

“Phyllis shall hold them,. and we will all 
draw one in turp,” announced M 


Vera will craw first as 
I shall not, have any 


onica. “Do 
you know, I. feel all in a tremble. It’s very 
oolish, for, of course, even if the lot falls on 
me, it may be months before we hear of any- 
| suitable.” 
“You shall draw first,” said Vera, good- 
ve “as you are the yo t.” 
g from her face of woe, Monica 
i aS a very low card ncaa and, 
Strange to say, Vera, whose turn came next, 
did not look much more cheerful at the result 
of her experi Betty's face was grave, 
certainly, but by no means downcast, ag she 


exhibited her own “fate,” the two of dia- 


monds ! 
. “I expect it is me,” she said, cheerfully. 

You know. we agreed the ace should be the 
highest. No one can have ag lower.” 

1 am’ so glad,” said ica, with the 
tankest selfishness. “Do you know, I drew 
a three, and I was awfully frightened mine 
would be the lowest!” 

“We all had a narrow escape,” observed 
cy i es mine was a four!” 

_ And now, Betty,” demanded the younger 
‘ister, “what do you mean to do? We ai 
all unanimously decided one of us must go out 
into the world before the children come home. 
They will be here on the first of August, and 
this is the twenty-second of June, so you have 
early six weeks to find a career.” 

“T shall find it,” said cheerfully. 
“T don’t know hew!” Gladys, in an 
aggrieved tone. “Tt is eight years since T left 





off lessons, and I am sure I 'mevér heard of a 
ccvireble post vacant.” ee 


" age you did not look for one?” said 
Betty, d t “Well, I can’t talk any longer, 
girls, for omised to go into Litileby on 
some potas > for mother, and it’s time I 
started. Will one of you come with me?” 

“Walk six miles in this heat?” exclaimed 
Monica. “No, thank you, Betty!” Then 
Betty hesitated, as she always did when she 
needed to ask a favour of these sisters of hers— 
“Tf you don’t mind, girls, I would rather 
father and mother knew nothing of our drawing 
lots until I have something in view. Tt won't 
trouble them so much when something is nearly 
settled!” 

“I must say your conceit amazes me, 
Betty!” reproved the family beauty. “ First, 
you affect to think father and mother would be 
inconsolable for your loss, though you know 
perfectly they could spare you better than any 
of us. you take it for granted you will 
‘ get ing’ ‘directly, although the news- 

are crowded with the advertisements of 
experienced fovernesses with the highest testi- 
monials. I am positively ashamed of you!” 

Poor Betty! She went upstairs to her 
mother’s room to receive her final instructions, 
and was not cheered on her way by any word 
of maternal gratitude for the six-mile walk so 
unselfishly undertaken in the June sunshine. 

“Dear me! I wish it was one of the others 

i i poor Mrs. Lester. “ You 
are no hand at a bargain, Betty! You pay 
people just what they ask!” 

But if they only ask a fair price, mamma, 
it seems wrong to beat them down; and if 
they ask too much I come away without buy- 
ing, so that it all comes to the same thing.” 

* All such notions might have done very well 
if your poor father had his rights and been 
Vicar of Littleby, but while he’s starving here 
we need to look at every penny!” 

Betty was the only person in the Rectory 
who did not condemn Lucius Ardley for ac- 
cepting the living of Littleby over his Rector’s 


She had only been a girl of fourteen when it 
happened, but she had grasped the fact that 
there were two sides to the story, and only one 
was looked at at Appleton Rectory. 

She adored her father. He was the only 
creature in the home who never gave her a 
cross word. 

She knew he had been bitterly hurt at being 
“ passed over,” and yet her sympathy leaned 
to the other side. 

She knew that if Mr. Clayton had not come 
forward with his twenty thousand pounds 
Littleby would never have been separated, and 
her father to this day would have been paying 
a curate at least a hundred a year to take 
charge of it. 

She knew that Lucius Ardley had devoted 
himself heart and soul to the parish for seven 
long years without thought of reward, and that 
the poor and sick, the aged, and the little 
children, loved him. 

To lose him would have been a bitter blow 
to all the people in Littleby. It would have 
been disappointing many families instead of | 
one. 
She knew something more, which at Apple- | 
ton Rectory was i remembered as an extra | 
offence against Mr.. Ardley. When the matter 
was settled beyond recall, and Lucius was first | 
Vicar of Littleby, he wrote a long letter to his | 
former Rector, offering in simple, manly terms 
to resign the eighty pounds a year diverted | 
from the living of Appleton. 

No one, he wrote, need know of the transac- | 
tion. Mr. Lester could remit the sum to his 
churchwarden as arranged, and he would re- 
turn a cheque for the same amount on the fol- | 
wee day. 

Unfortunately, the old Rector was proud, 

and poverty had only made him more so. He | 
wrote back that he had not sunk low enough | 
to be an object of public charity, and that the | 
offer was an abominable insult. | 

It said much for Lucius Ardiey’s Christian | 
forbearance that when he next met the | 
Lesters he made not the least allusion to this | 
letter. He on his part was always cordial, | 
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she loved her ease. 
stalked on in gloomy silence ; but Betty grate 
fully said, “ Yes.” 
that of all the people she thad ever met she 
would rather take Mr. Ardley’s advice on her 
future career, and perhaps this was a chance 
of getting it ‘ 


looked hardly older than Betty 
pretty, and 


even friendly, but the Rector and his wife 
showed too plainly they thought themselves 
aggrieved. Mr. 
ex-curate’s visits. 
Beatrice Ardley when she came home a bride ; 
and in spite of the efforts of the younger 
couple, the intercourse between them grew 
very strained. o 


Lester never returned his 
Mrs. Lester never called on 


The Ardleys were rich, and the Lesters re- 


garded the fact almost as a crime, and yet 
they had been glad enough in days gone by 
when Lucius came ' ny 
deacon, that he had private means sufficient 
to permit him to accept a very small stipend. 


among them, a young 


Regarding Phyllis, Lucius was innocent of 


any design on her affections. She was so 
young, when ha first knew her, that his manner 
to her was less formal than it might have been 
had he met her first a few yearn } 

to spend his leisure at Appleton Rectory, he 
had done so, and became almost ond of the 
family ; but as Sophy was only two years old 
when he first came among them, and Gladys 
and Vera girls in short frocks and long pig-tails 
—the idea of being suspected of “ intentions s 
never crossed his mind. He was only a new- 
comer when Ketty returned a stranger to her 
father's home, and the seven-year-old’ child 
had clung to the silent young man. with a 
hidden depth of affection no time had ever 
quite effaced. 


ater. Pressed 


q At fourteen Betty had a clear 
udgment. She weighed the charges against 
dr. Ardley and acquitted him. Her verdict 


was he had liked Phyllis as a friend and noth 
ing more. She had seen him sit talking to 
her sister for an’ hour on parish matters ; but 
she had never seen his eyes follow Phyllis’s 
every movement with beaming affection, as 
she saw them rest on Miss Clayton the first 
time she met them together after their en 
gagement. 


It was a long way to Littleby, and at fou 


o’clock, on a scx rching June afternoon, there 
was not a particle of shade to be found any- 
where. 
faint and tired when just a mile out of Littleby. 
At the foot of a very steep hill she came upor 
Mrs. Ardley’s pretty pony carriage—-the Indy 
driving herself, and a small boy in the seat 
behind. Before Betty had well recognised 
who it was the ponies stopped. 
buttons — out and accosted her with a 
message 

Lester accept # seat in the carriage? 


Poor Betty began to feel strangely 


The boy in 


rom his mistress. Would not Miss 
Gladys would have refused, regretfully, for 
The others would have 


She had been thinking 


Mrs. Ardley, though a five years’ wife, 
She was very 
report said very good. The 
ample wealth she had brought her husband 
did much for the prosperity of Littleby, and 
if her health was too delicate to admit of her 
undertaking much parochial work, every sad 
and sorrowful creature in the place was ‘re- 
membered by her. 

“What an age it is since I have seen you?’” 
pleasantly, to Betty. “Are you 
going shopping?” 

“Yes. Mother wanted some things, and she 


” 


she said, 


does not care to walk so far herself 

“Well,” said Mrs. Ardley, pleasantly, “the 
shops don’t close till seven. You will have 
plenty of time to come in and have tea with 
us. It will be cooler afterwards for your walk 
home.” 

“But—” 

“Oh, you must come,” said Bee, decidediy. 

“You have never even seen my baby, and I 
assure you the young gentleman is worth look- 
ing at!” 

“Ts he like you?” 

“No.” and the young mother laughed. “He 
is the mage of his father; and now tell me, 
how is everyone at Appleton? We heard Mr. 
Lester had not been well.” 

“Pather has had a great many headaches,” 
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said Betty, thoughtfully. “I fancy he wants 
a change.” 

They had stopped at the Vicarage now, 
Beatrice gave an order to the boy-groom in an 
undertone, and then led the way to her plea- 
sant shaded drawing-reom. It always seemed 
to Betty the prettiest room she had ever seen. 

There wasgoothing costly or fantastic about 
it, only everything was in perfect tas2, and 
the whole was so harmonious as to ve refresh- 
ing to tired eyes and weary brain. 

“Lucius will be in soon,” said Mrs. Aritlley, 
as she rang for tea. “Do you know, Betty-—- 
I always used to call you Betty, and it comes 
more’ naturally than Miss Lester—you are 
looking very white? Have you teen heving 
bad headaches as well us the Rector?” 


Something like tears glittered in ‘be brown | 


eyes, and with ready tact Bee went away 
avowedly to find her baby—really to put her 


head into her husband’s study and couride the | 


case to him. 
“Lucius, Betty Lester is in the drawing- 


room. I found her at the bottom of Littleby | 


Hill with a hage market basket and lookinz 
ready to drop. I think those people treat that 
poor girl abominably. She is made a perfect 
Uinderelia of!” 

“ Bee!” 

“It’s quite true, 
want you to go and talk to her. I'm almost 
a stranger, and it would be impertinent in me 
to try and advise her; but I am -ertain tacre 
is something very wrong at the,Rectory. She 
looks ready to cry.’ 

The Vicar rose, « handsome man of six or 
seven-and~thirty, with a strange peace stamped 
on his brow, and « trace of sadness in his eyes. 

Prosperous to outward eyes, Lucius Ardley 
had yet ‘suffered terribly.. Of the four chil- 
dren given to him, three had gone home to 
Heaven, and he knew but too well by what a 
slender tenure he held their mother. He well- 
nigh worshipped his wife, and yet he never 
shut ‘his eyes to her terribly fragile constitu- 
tion. 

“Why, Betty, it is almost like old times to 
meet tovether at a tea-table,” was his greeting, 
as he came into the drawing-room, and took the 
girl’s ‘hand in a friendly grasp. “ What have 
you been doing to yourself. You look like a 
little white ghost!’ 

“Oi! Mr. Ardley,” her tears fairly started 
at these kindly words, “I am so tired!” 

“The walk was tuo much for you,” he 
said, kindly. ‘“ You should not be too ener- 
getic, Betty; and, really, six miles in this sun 
is enough to tire anyone ” 

“J didn’t mean that. The walk is nothing, 
but [ am tired of everything. Things are all 
going wrong at home. Father frets and 
mother cries till she is quite ill, and at last 
we girls decided to-day one of us must do 
something, and the lot fell upon me!” 

“So much the better,” said the Vicar, 
warmly. “Yon have more ‘grit,’ as the 
Americans cal! it, than any of the others; 
besides, they would waste months waiting for 
an opportunity. You, I expect, will make 
one.” 

“Tf I only can.” 

“Here comes my wife,” said Lucius, 
stretching out ‘his arms to take his boy, “and 
the prince of babies. Bee, do you knew Betty 
has resolved to be like fhe girl in the old fairy 
tale and go and seek her fortune? Can you 
tell her how -to set about it?” 

Bee’s spirit was too sunshiny for her to have 
uny doubts. She spoke promp? ly. 

“What would you like to do, Betty? 
People work so much better when their heart 
is in it.” 

“Anything but teaching,” rented betty, 
yuickly. “The sound of five-fingered exercises 
rubs me all the wrong way.” 

“Should you like to go abroad, and have 
you any aversion to sick people?” 

“Bee, wi are you driving at? I am. sure 
you have thought of something,” said her 
husband, whie Betty answered, 

{ shou'd like to go abroad of all things, 
and Iclike sick people. I am so sorry for 
them.” 





said Bee, saucily. “I | 





Bee clapped her hands. 

_ “There, d see it all! My Cousin Rosamond 
is going to South Africa for her health in 
August, and aunt is trying to find a young 
lady to go with her as companion, because she 
hates the thought of her being alone. They 
live in a very pretty part of Yorkshire, and 
whoever undertakes the post is to go and stay 
with them for a month before sai.ing, so that 
they may get to know her. I think Betty is 
cut out for it. We know she i8 cheerful. If 
she isn’t strong, the voyage will make her so, 
and Rocsimond is such a dear girl. It can’t 
be duil to be with her.” 

“If they would only have me,” pleaded 
Betty. “But——” 

She could not explain to her listeners that 
the name of “Clayton” was to her fami: 
what a red rag is supposed to be to a bull, 
and that to speak of her possible employers as 
Mrs. Ardey’s relations would be to lose all 
chance of being allowed to go to them. 

However, the Ardleys understood pretty 
wel) how they were regarded at Appleton 
Rectory, and Bee set Betty’s mind at rest by 
saying kindly,— 

“T will write to my aunt by to-night’s post. 
Her name is Vernon, and she has never been 
in this neighbourhood, so that no one will 
connect her with us. I will give her a lint 
not to mention me in writing to you, and if 
the post is still vacant, I am sure you wil 
hear from her in a few days.” 

“Don't go!” said Lucius, as Betty rose, 
mindful of the purchases yet to be made. 
“ There's no hurry, and you are so tired! ” 


won't be the first time I have executed your 
mother’s commissions.” 

But Betty refused” -A’l she would agree to 
was that when her shopping was done she 
would return to the Vicarage, and let Beatrice 
drive her part of the way home—not all the 
way, since fer her to be seen by her fami-y 
behind Mrs. Ardley’s ponies would have been 
a dire offence in their eyes. 

*“<ood-bye,” she said to Bee, gratefully, 
when she was finally set down with her 
basket about.a mie from home. “I don't 
know how to thank you. I fee! you have 
given me my chance.” 

CHAPTER TI. 

An old authenticated proverb tells us 
troubles never come alone, and the same 
thing might be averred of changes 

For many a year the Lesters’ relations had 
not troubled about their needy kindred be- 
yond sending them a Christmas card, or a rare 
étter of meaningless platitudes. 

But the morning after Betty’s visit to the 
Ardieys a strange thing happened. There 
arrived one of those monogrammed envelopes 
which, as children, the girls used to admire, 
but which had been seldom seen of tate years 
at the Rectory; - and the contents were so 
bulky that Mrs. Masterson must certainly 
have written two or three sheets to her sister 
instead of the scantily-covered two pages with 
which she usually favoured her. 

Mrs. Lester put on her spectacles and read 
the epist!e through carefully, then she looked 
at her daughters and sighed. 

“Your aunt is most eccentric. After all 
these years of neglect she actualy invites one 
of you oma long visit. She is going to 
Switzerland, end then on to the Rhine and 


Italy. She offers to pay all your expenses, 


and treat you in every respect as a chi'd of 
her own, but she makes most peculiar condi- 
tions,” quoting from the letter. “‘She must 
pledge herself to remain with me till March, 
and, above all things, not to be homesick. If 
there is one thing I abominate more than 
another it is tear stains and red eyes.” 

“She must be a horrid woman,” said Betty 
frankly. “She wants to make a white slave 
of one of us!” 

“You needn't be afraid,” said Gladys, 
sneeringly; “it is not likely mother would 
give such a splendid chance to you while we 
three elder ones would profit by it!” 








“I don’t want to go!” said Betty, 
brusquely. 

Mrs. r looked at her sharply. 

“Your Aunt Marion particularly requests 
that I should send you, Betty. She thinks, 
having been from home before you would not 
feel the separation.” 

Vera, Gladys, and even Monica looked at 
Betty with curious eyes. 

“Tt isn’t fair!” said the beauty, with an 
ominous whimper in her voice. “I am sure 
if Aunt Marion saw what an ugly little browa 
thing Betty is she would never want to take 

er.” 


“If a younger one goes at al!,” put in 
Monica, sharply, “it ought to be me. ‘Think 
of the good it would do my French to travel 
abroad.” 

“ And I have wanted to se® Switzerland ali 
my life!” chimed in Vera. “TI do call it too 
bad that Betty should have such a splendid 
chance!” 

“And Betty is sure to disgrace us al! by 
her fancies and bluntness,” said the mother, 
regretfully ; “besides, she is the only plain 
one among my children. No one is likely io 
marry Betty. Now, if you went, Gladys, you 
would be sure to marry a rich husband, ani 
then you could provide for your sisters.” 

“Don’t be uneasy, mother,” said Betty, 
speaking in a hard, constrained srt of voice, 
“I don’t mean to go! I won't go! You can 
write to Mrs. Masterson and say so!” 

* Elizabeth!” cried her mother indignantly 
aren't you ashamed of yourse‘f. never 
heard of such base ingratitude!” 

“No!” replied Betty, slowly. “I don't 
think I am ashamed, and I want to earn my 
own living. I don’t think seven: or nine 
months’ travelling with a rich relation would 
make me more inclined to work when I came 
back. You had better send one of the other 
girls, mother, and let me shift for myself.” 

‘No one thanked her for her unselfishness. A 
letter was sent to Aunt Marion, setting forth 
that Betty was much too troublesome and un- 
couth to be given such a treat. 

Gladys, the nex in age, would be delighted 
to accompany her. She was the prettiest of 
the family, and would do credit to her kind 
relation, etc., ete. 

Poor Betty went about that day like a 
creaturé in a dream. She was quite sure the 
Ardleys would remember their promise, and 
she felt she could be very happy with the 
Vernons if they were at all like Beatrice ; but 
for all that she was restless and unsettled. 

She felt that.the sooner she was away from 

nleton the better, for nothing but black 
looks met her on all sides. ‘ 

“You know,” said Gladys, sharply, * this 
doesn’t release you from your promise, Betty? 
We agreed one of us must turn out into the 
world, and the lot fell upon you.” 

Betty nodded. ~ 

“Don't be frightened, Gladys. I am seek- 
ing a situation. In fact, I have heard of one 
aready.” 


“ 


you answered an advertise 
ment?” 

Betty found it convenient to ignore this 
question, and Gladys reported to her mother 
and sisters that “silly Betty had answered aa 
advertisement, and quite believed she should 
get the situation.” 

“T wonder she did not call it ‘place 
said Monica, contemptuously. “Betty has no 
refinement. Did vou hear what it was, pray, 
Gladys—ladies’ maid or nursery governess. 

“She didn’t say. I should. tancy it was 
mother’s help. I don't suppose she will ev 
hear any more about it!” 

But just four days later Betty, i the ex 
treme amazement of her relations, received # 
letter, with a crest as elegant. as Mrs. Master: 
son’s monogram; and though it was difficult 
to read anything with the eyes of her assembled 
family all fixed on her face, in two minute 
she had mastered the contents. Be 

Tt was a-kind letter, almost a frienaly 
Lady. Vernon—the title was an unexpecé 
revelation--wrote that she thought Miss 
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Lester would suit her daughter admirably as a 
companion. : ‘ 

The Rector of Appleton was well known to 
herself and Sir Jasper by name, and they 
should be glad to receive any child of his 
entirely a8 a member of their family. 

The salary they offered was a hundred 
guiness a year; but as there was no account- 
ing for an invalid’s fancies, they would prefer 
to make the engagement for three months only, 
until they saw whether their daughter and 
Miss Lester seemed mutually satisfied. 

In conclusion, the lady named not only the 
day but the train by which Betty was to 
travel. She should be in London herself next 
week, and if Miss Lester came up by the 3.35 
train from Littleby she would meet it at Vic- 
toria, and take her to her hotel for the night, 
whence they could start, together for Yorkshire 
on Wednesday morning. 

By the time Betty had finished reading this 
the “ girls’” curiosity knew no bounds. 

“Pray in what form of ‘unskilled labour’ 
are you going to start?” asked Monica. 

“Tf you go out as ladies’ maid it will be a 
disgrace to us all!’ said Gladys. 

“Don’t you see how grave she looks?” con- 
duded Vera. “Depend upon it, girls, the 
letter is to say the advertisement came from 
a registry office, and they will put her name 
on the book ‘for half-a-crown !” 

Betty left-her seat, walked round to the head 
of the table, and, unprecedented thing, ap- 
pealed to her father. ‘ 

“Papa, I am your child, too, as well as the 
others. Won’t you take my part, and prevent | 
their laughing at me just because I want to | 
earn my own living?” 

Mrs. Lester ordered the girl back to her 
place, but the Rector interposed. For once 
his heart was touched. 

He remembered how twelve years before he 
had robbed Betty of a happy home by prevent- 
ing her remaining with his sister and her hus- 
band. It struck him suddenly he had not 


done very much to make the girl's life happy 
since. 


“My dear, Tam sure no one wishes to 
laugh at you, and as to earning your own 
living it is what the whole seven of you will 
have to do before many years are over your 
heads. I only wish I had started you all out 
in turn as you grew up, like boys. It would 
have been easier for you all in the end! ” 

“Papa, will you please read this letter, and 
say that I may go. I want to go so wery 
much. It would seem like throwing away a 
chance if I did not.” 

“You had better read the letter aloud,” said 

Lester, acidly. “Elizabeth sets her 
mother at defiance; but, troublesome and 
rebellious as she is, I will not hear of her tak- 
ing any menial work. Fancy Vera and Gladys 
having to confess to a sister in service! ' 

There was a twinkle in the Rector’s eye as 
he began to read Lady Vernon’s letter aloud. 
He had not quite lost his sense of humour 
even after thirty ma at Appleton. 

“Hem,” said . Lester, when he had 
finished, “she is the wife of some city knight, + 
as suppose, and Betty will be a humble sick 

Tse 


“My dear,” replied her husband, “Sir 
Jasper Vernon is an officer of almost world- 
wide fame. The family have lived in York- 
shire for centuries, and if you had listened to 

@ letter you would have Lady Vernon 
expressly says Elizabeth will be received 
entirely 28 a member of the family.” 

Mrs. Lester looked at Betty’s well-worn grey 

ess, and smiled a little scornfully. 

“She won't look like one at any rate.” 

We must do our best,” said the Rector, 
cheerfully. “You asked me for five pounds to 
nig Gladys out for her visit to her aunt. We 
can hardly do less for Betty.” 

Betty will be back on-our hands in three 
Months,” 

“I doubt it,” said the Rector, kindly. 


lease her invalid daughter I expect she will 

elp her to find a good situation elsewhere. 
Anyway, Betty, the five pounds shall be ready 
for you. Why, your fare to Yorkshire will 
take near] of it. I am afraid, my dear, 
there won't be much left over for your ward 
robe.” 

But help was at hand for that. When 
Betty had writen two letters, one to Lady 
Vernon, gratefully accepting the situation, 
and another to Mrs. Ardley, thanking her for 
her kindness, she thought all her correspon- 
dence was ended ; but coming out of Sunday- 
school a letter was put into her hand, which 
quite relieved any wardrobe difficulties. 
Beatrice Ardley wrote so tactfully that the 
proudest mature’ could hardly be offended. 
She said, knowing the time for preparation | 
was very short, and that Betty had a great | 
deal to oceupy it, she hoped she would accept 
from such old friends as herself and Lucius a 
few trifles likely to be useful to her. 

She should be in London shopping on 
Monday, and must visit her aunt at the 
Grosvenor Hotel. Nothing could be easier 
than for her to choose what things she thought. 
best for Betty, and have them packed and 
sent straight tothe hotel. , 

Betty understeod everything — the perfect | 
tact which had saved her from receiving this 
letter under the eyes of her family, and also 
spared her from having to hide her new pos- 
sessions from their eyes. 

“J wonder if it is being rich does it?” 
thought Betty, a little regretfully. ‘ Beatrice 
Ardley has not seen me 2 dozen times, and 
yet she seems really to care that I should be 
happy. I believe the girls are actually hoping 
I should be sent home from the Castle a | 
failure.” 

Mrs. Lester was surprised that beyond a 
neat dust-cloak and a pair of good kid gloves, 
Betty made no toilet purchases out of her 
five pounds. ‘The Rector took his daughter to 
the station, and bought her ticket, second- 
class, out of his own slender purse. He 
was not an emotional man, but his voice 
sounded very sad as he wished her good-bye. 

“T think you are right to go, my dear, no 
matter who blames vou ; and while I live there 
is always a home for you, however humble; 


| Vernons were rich. 





so come straight back to us if you are un- 
happy.” 

Betty shook her head. 

“T shall stay if they will 
should feel like a deserter if | ran away ioe 
because things weren’t very comfortable, 
papa!’ 

“T am afraid they haven't been made very | 
comfortable to you at home, my dear!” he | 
said, sadly; and then the train bore Betty out | 
of sight of his grey head, and, after brushing 
away a few tears, she set to work to think | 
over all she had ever heard of the Vernons. | 

It was little enough. Lady Vernon was 
Beatrice Ardley’s aunt. Probably she and 
the late Mrs. Clayton had been sisters, 
Beatrice had implied there was a large family, 
else surely the mother would have gone abroad 
herself with the sick girl. Then there 
was her father’s statement. that Sir Jasper | 
was an oflicer of almost world-wide fame, and 
that the family had been known for centuries 
in Yorkshire. It was a very simple story, 
but Betty was provoked with herself for 
thinking there was something unnatural about 
it. Why, if there were numbers of other 
children, did not a brother or sister join the 

y? And why did a lady of such high posi- 
tion, who might naturally be supposed to have 
rigid notions of etiquette. propose for her 
daughter to travel thousands of miles without 
a chaperone? ‘ 

One fear died out as soon as she had seen 
Lady Vernon, There would be no slights or 
humiliations to bear from that sweet-faced 
woman, whose soft grey hair must surely have 
been silvered by trouble rather than time, since 
she had the complexion and walk of early 


keep me. [} 





“From ‘this letter Lady Vernon seems a 
Benerous minded woman. If Betty faile to 





middle-age, She was dressed in black. A soft 
lace bonnet, with feathery white flowers, 


| be inherited by a daughter. 


seemed made on purpose for her grave, still 
face, and the welcome she gave to Betty was 
kind to a degree 

“T am very giad to see you, Miss Lester! 
I wonder you were not afraid to go so far from 
home as Yorkshire?” 

“There are a great many of us,” said Betty, 
frankly, ‘‘and I wanted to help papa.” 

Lady Vernon smiled 

“Mrs. Ardley seems very fond of you! She 
was with me yesterday. I think I never saw 
anyone look so happy!” 

“And she is so beautiful?” said Betty, 
eagerly. “She always looks just like a 
picture!” _ 

Lady Vernon laughed. 

“TI never thought of that. Some people say 
my daughter, Rosamond, is like her cousin ; 
but, if so, Bee has certainly carried off all the 
sunshine, and left Rose the shade.” 

“Ts Miss Vernon very ill?” 

“T do not think she would be ill if she could 
only rouse herself,” said the mother, gravely 
“ Before you see my daughter, Miss Lester, 
there are two or three things I must tell you 
about her, but first we will have tea.” 

They bad reached the hotel, and were sitting 
in Lady Vernon's private room. Tea was 
served at once, and a respectable looking 
woman appeared with it, to carry away Lady 
Vernon's wraps. 

“This is Dorcas,” said her mistress, kindly, 
“and she bas been my maid ever since I came 
home a bride. You must help Miss Lester un- 
pack presently, Dorcas. She is a great friend 
of Mrs, Ardiey’s.” 

The maid smiled and retired. Betty found 
her thoughts wandering to Rosamond Vernon, 
even while she sipped her delicious tea and eat 
her pound cake: What was the secret in 
the life of Bee’s cousin, whose fate outwardly 
seemed so fair and prosperous’ That there 
was a secret Betty felt convinced. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Mr. Lester was quite right in thinking the 
Their wealth -was almost 
fabulous, and, like most old families, their 
property was strictly entailed. 

The baronetcy could only descend in the male 
line, but the beautiful old castle, with its 
broad acres, all other lands and revenues, could 
In a word, th 
moment the breath was out of Sir Jasper’s body 
his nephew would be Sir Richard Vernon ; but 
not a foot of land, not a shilling of money, 
would be his. 

He would take simply a barren title and 
everything else of whatever nature would pass 
to his first cousin, beautiful Rosamond. 

For, unlike Betty’s expectations, Rosamond 
was an only child. Her father did not marry 
till he left the army, and came into the pro 
perty. By that time his next brother, a year 
his junior, had quite a large family of sons and 
daughters; and knowing the chances of muili- 
tary life, convinced, besides, that Jasper was 
“ent out for a bachelor,” Mr. and Mrs. Ver- 
non had fully persuaded themselves their first 
born would one day be Sir Richard, and 
master of Vernon Castle. 

Sir Jasper married at forty a beautiful girl 
of twenty, sister of Walter Clayton, the 
wealthy manufacturer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon abused him and bis 
wife in no mild tones, and said that their son, 
then a lad at Eton, had been defranded of his 
rights; but when the years rolled on, and no 
child was born to Lady Vernon, their hopes 
ran high. ° ’ , 

Young Dick openly boasted of his heirship, 
and was bred to no profession in consequence. 
Judge. then, of the confusion and dismay which 
filled the hearts of himself and his parents 
when, exactly eight years after her father’s 
wedding-day, Rosamond was born! 

One life, and that a girl's, between him and 
vast wealth. Dick was almost frantic. If 
infant marriages had been in vogue he would 
certainly have proposed for the baby beiress 
on the spot, As it was he had no remedy ex- 
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cept to rail against providence in general, and 
his uncle and aunt in particular, w ich, though 
it might relieve his feelings, hardly improved 
his fortunes, STi 

From the year of Rosamond’s birth a fend 
raged between the Richard Vernons and her 
parents. At first Sir Jasper and his wife tried 
in vain to make peace, but at last, wearied of 
rebuffs, they gave up the struggle, and the 
estrangement continued. 

From time to time Sir Jasper would hear of 
his nephew, the elder Richard died while 
Rosamond was still a child, as leading the life 
of a reckless adventurer about town, and once 
it was reported that Dick still took “long 
odds” he should yet be master of Vernon 
Jastle, 

An almost superstitious fear for their 
child’s safety assailed Sir Jasper and Lady 
Vernon when this rwa@our reached them. They 
would gladly have taken Rosamond away, and 
travelled perpetually from p.ace to place ; but 
property has its duties und responsibilities. Sir 
Jasper could not leave Yorkshire for any 
lengthened time, and as he pointed ont to his 
wife, in their own home surely the child was 
safer than elsewhere. 

So things went on until just six months 
hefore Rosamond was engaged to one of their 
nearest neighbours, Eustace Dacre, the second 
son of Lord Daneleigh, one of Sir Jasper’s life- 
long friends. 

It was not a brilliant match for such an 
heiress, but it pleased everyone. Lord Dane- 
leigh consented that Eustace should assume 





them. I have a very good memory, so I should 
be sure not to forget ope | you told me.” 

Lady Vernon told her simply of Rosamond’s 
engagement—her sudden weakness, and the 
doctor’s peremptory postponement of her 
wedding. 

“He assures us the great thing is to keep 
her always cheerful, and never give way to 
grief in her presence. But. Miss Lester, when 
our hearts are well-nigh broken, it is a hard 
duty.” 

“Does Miss Vernon suffer any pain?” 

“She has bad headaches, and complains of 
feeling weak and tired. Some days she seems 
much better. It is more like an attack of low 
fever than anything else, only low fever does 
not last so long.” 

“Mr. Daneleigh must be very anxious?” 

* Anxious and angry, too. He declares if 
they were only married, and he took her away 
to fresh scenes, she would recover at once.” — 

“It seems so strange!” said Betty, gravely. 
“She cannot have any troable?”’ 

“Her whole life has been cloudless.” 

“ And everyéne wants her to 'ive.” There 
was a strange moistness about the girl's eres 
as though she were thinking of the c ntrast 
between her own lot and Rosamond’s. 

“Not everyone,” cried Lady Vernon, im- 
pulsively. “My husband’s nephew is’ a cruel, 
wicked man, and he hates our poor child 


| because her life stands between him and 


wealth. When the bell tolls for Rosamond it 


| will be a more welcoms sound to him than the 


the name of Vernon, which was the wish of | 


Sir dasper’s heart. 
Lady Vernon rejoiced that as he had no 
estate of his own he would be content to reside 


near her old home. 

The wedding was fixed for August, and all 
went merrily until just five months before that 
time the fiancée suddenly began to fade 

t was in April that her strength first failed 
She, caught a severe cold, and the 
Jassifpde often felt in early spring prevented 
ber shaking off its effects—one day better, the 
next worse. Even her anxious parents were 
not seriously alarmed until the local doctor 
acked for further advice. 

A great physician came down from London, 
and declared Miss Vernon to be in an early 
stage of consumption. She must go abroad 
ig. August, and remain away the whole of the 
winter. Informed that her wedding-day was 
fixed he said peremptorily the ceremony must 
be postponed. 

Almost beside themselves with grief Sir Jas- 
per and his wife felt it was phase impossible 
for them always to conceal their anxiety. 

Rosamond was weak and listless. She re- 
quired constant, cheerful society, and so the 
idea originated of having a companion, 

“Only don’t advertise,’ said the Baronet, 
eagerly. “I don’t care if the companion is 
ugly or stupid, but we must know who she is, 
and where she comes from. Dick Vernon is 
quite capable of sending some spy of his own to 
gloat over our misery, So that she is young 
and cheerful, and we know her antecedents, I 
don’t mind whom you have. 

In this mood he welcomed Beatrice Ardley’s 
letter almost as a Providence; and instructed 
his wife to engage her protégée at once. It 
says something for the superstitious dread he 
entertained; of his nephew that he insisted 
on his wife’s meeting Betty as soon as she 
reached London, and keeping her under her 
eye till they arrived at the Castle. 

Poor Lady Vernon! Her heart was very 
heavy as she watched Betty, and wondered 
how much to tell her. The girl had impressed 
her very favourably. She liked the simple, 
franuk-manner, and clear, musical voice. 

“My dear,” she said, gravely, when it was 
growing lute, and she felt she must get her 
warmug over if she would not leave it till the 
morning, “do you understand anything of ill- 

can? 

Very little,” confessed Betty. “But I am 
fond of being with invalids and trying to cheer 


-at the Dower House, and so keep their darling | 


maddest, merriest joybells ever rung.” 

Please don’t think Miss Vernon is going 
to die,” said Betty, eagerly 
heard love could do more than anything else 
for sick people—and she has so much love. 
{ think she must get better, only for that.” 

Then Lady Vernon did something which 


| surprised the little companion extremely. She 


| 
| 





rose, and, stooping over Betty, kissed her 
cheek. 

Sleep was not te come to the fourth Miss 
Lester just yet. When she reached her own 
room it was to find the maid Dorcas mounting 
guard there. She had unpacked the smali 
bag which held all Betty was likely to need in 
Loudon, and yet she lingered, as though loth 
to go away. Perhaps, like her lady, she had 
some confidences she wished to make before 
the journey to Yorkshire. 

“My lady told me you were a friend of 
Mrs. Ardley, our Miss Beatrice?” she began, 
slowly. “If that’s so, there’s a word I'd like 
to say to you, ‘Miss Lester.” 

“Mrs. Ardley is the kindest friend I ever 
had, Dorcas,” answered Betty, frankly. 

“And maybe, miss, she told you what was 
the matter with my young lady?” 

She spoke of consumption.” 

Dorcas tossed her head. 

“Then they’ve made fer believe it, too! 
It’s no more consumption than it’s mumps; 
and that stuck-up London doctor only cafled 
it so because he hadn’t sense enough to confess 
he didn’t understand it as honest old Mr. 
Elton did. It’s my belief, Miss, Leslie, when- 
ever people don’t know what to call a thing, 
they just put it down as consumption.” 

“J -thought it was in the family?” confessed 


| Betty. “When Mrs. Ardley was a girl I 
| know it was feared for her!” 


Doreas nodded. 

“It’s in her blood. Her mother. died of it; 
but Mrs. Clayton was no relation to Miss 
Rosamond, save by marriage. No, Miss Les- 
ter, I daren’t hint the truth to my lady, She’d 
set me down as a mad woman, and Sir Jasper 
would be for turning me out of the house in a 
rage; but it’s my firm belief Miss Rose is 
being poisoned.” 

“ Poisoned |” : 

Dorcas had succeeded in amazing Miss 
Lester—at any rate, she looked rather pleased 
at Betty’s white face, and corntinued,— 

“Tt’s a wicked world, miss, and men are a 
bad lot, more or less.. The master’s nephew 
belongs to the more, not the less. He knows 
that only my young lady's life stands between 
him and the property. What does he do? 
Keeps quiet until she’s going to be married. 





“T have always | 





Migs Rose never ailed anything in her life ¢ijj 
her wedding day was fixed.” 

“But,” Betty felt rather afraid to contra. 
dict this determined Dorcas, “I thought Mr. 
Vernon and his cousin had never met?” 

“No more they have, Miss Lestér, but no 
doubt he’s ways and means. When a man’s 
sold himself body and soul to the evil one 
sin is made easy to him. Why, everyone 
knows the illnesses doctors can’t make oy; 
are poison nine times out of ten, and that’s 
just what it is in my young lady’s case, or my 
name's not Dorcas.” , 

“Tt seems too awful to be true.” 

“A good many awful things are true, for 
all that. Now, I daresay, Miss Lester, you 
are wondering why I have told you all this?” 

“JT cannot quite understand.’ 

“Then I'l telf you. I'm quite convinced 
there’s foul play at the Castle, but I can’t 
find out how it’s done. I watch and wait, by! 
most of my time spent away from Miss 
Rose; and, of course, I can’t do so much as a 
person constantly with her. What i want you 
to do is to keep your eyes open, and if you 
see anything you think odd to tell me at once. 
If two people speak, my lady can’t call it 
fancy; and, seeing you're a stranger to the 
Castle, she won't call your objections jealousy 
of new-comers 

Poor Betty! Very litte sleep visited her 
eyes that night. It seemed to her that she 
stood on the threshold of a great mystery. 
Evidently Dorcas was devoted to the “ family.” 
Just as evidently she honestly believed the 
terrible thing she asserted, and being a sharp 
witted woman, might see what would eseape 
her  grief-stricken preoccupied mistress. 
Clearly, too, Dorcas suspected someone, but 
whom’ It seemed to Betty Lester simply 
impossible thet the fair young daughter of 
this noble house could be done to deatlr 


| gradually, relentlessly, under her parents’ very 


eyes. 

Betty had not read many novels, bat she 
knew from. the few scientific works in her 
father’s scanty library that there were poisons 
so subtle in their effects it required the great- 
est care to detect their use. 

She had read in historical books of poisoned 
flowers and bouquets, which conveyed death 
to their ill-fated recipients. 

She hid“heard her father and Mr. Ardley 
years before discuss a famous poisoning case, 
and the young clergyman gave it as his opinion 
that the crime would never have been dis 
coverd if the murderer had not grown im- 
patient of his victim's slow decay and hurried 
the end, which spoiled all his previous precau- 
tions. 

She shut her eyes and tried to unravel th: 


| problem. Granted for a moment that Dorcas 


was right and poison, not consumption, at the 
root of Rosamond’s illness, leaving unsolved 
the question of who administered it, another 
puzzle remained. How was it done? Betty 
solved this enigma before she slept. 

Miss Vernon, in her invalid state, must, of 
necessity, -have sick-room dainties between 
meals unshared by the rest of the family, cool- 
ing drinks, or strengthening broth, ‘The mis- 
chief, if, indeed, there were mischief, was in- 
troduced into these. 

“My dear child, how tired you look!” was 
Lady Vernon's greeting the next day at break- 
fast. “Did you not sleep well?” 

“Not very,” and, fearing more questions, 
Betty added, quickly, “you see I have not 
spent a night away from home since I was 
seven years’ old, and everything seents *s0 
strange,” 

“T hope you will try and feel at home at 
the Oastle!” said Lady Vernon, kindly: “It 
is a sadly-changed place from what it was six 
months ago; but we wi!l do our best to make 
you happy!” 

It was a very long journey, for Vernon 
Castle was on the east coast of Yorkshire, 
some miles ‘beyond Whitby. 

It was past six o'clock when they at last 
reached Whitby station; and as soon as tie 
train stopped a tall, thoughtful-loking gentle- 
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Lady Vernon with the words,— 

“Rose is decidedly better this afternoon. 
I thought you would like the last account!” 

“How very good of you, Wilfred?”- and 
then she introduced him to Betty as Mr. 
Danesleigh ; and the gir] understood he was 
not Miss Vernon’s faneé, but his elder 
brother. 

Mr. Danes-eigh took them to their carriage. 
One of the Vernon servants was in attendance, 
with a light cart for the luggage. 

Wilfred. would have said good-bye, but 
Lady Vernon detained him. 

“Come home with us to dinner!” she said 
warmly, “unless your father will be lonely 
without you!” 

Mr. Danesleigh took a seat opposite the 
ladies, and answered with a smile,— 

“I am only too pleased to come, Lady 
Vernon. My father is in Fijim—at least, I 
mean he is on his way there. He sailed 
yesterday,” 

" “Wilfred!” 

“He had been worrying about the strata of 
the Piji Islands for months, and J told him on 
Sunday in_jest he'd never feel satisfied on the 
subject until he had been to see. To my 
amazement on Monday, at breakfast, he 
thanked me for my advice, said he shou'd go 
to London by the morning train, and sail for 
Fiji on Tuesday if he could get a passage in 
the Ocean Queen.’ 1 got a telegram this morn- 
ing from his lawyer saying he had sailed.” 

“He is indefatigab'e ! ” 

“He is one of the ablest scientific men of 
the day,” said Wilfred, with honest pride, 
“and 1 am sure his discoveries are invaluable 
to geologists, though I can never see much 
good in them myself. However, it pleases the 
dear old man, and as he is as strong and hearty 
as he Was thirty years ago I don’t see why he 
shou'dn’t take a trip to Fiji and back at a 
day's notice if he pleases, even though he is 
some years over sixty.” 

“What does Eustace say?” 

“Eustace promised he and Resamond 
would touch at Fiji on their wedding tour. 
Though, in that case, I don’t know where 
their final destination would be, since I never 
omg of Fiji being in the ronte to anywhere 
else. 

“Then Eustace is cheerfu’?” 

“And Sir Jasper, too. -Rose had actually 
been for a drive this morning, and not. félt too 
tired. I assure you ft sent us all into the 
wildest spirits.” 

“Tf only I dared to hope,” breathed the 
mother. 

“You must try,” urged Wilfred, affection- 
ately. “Tam sure Miss Lester will tell you 
what we are all so fond of urging, that cheer- 
fulness is half the battie in a case like Ross 

Betty smiled, and said gravely,— 

-“T am sure it is.” 

There flashed a look of approval from 
Wilfred’s blue eyes, and from that moment 
she felt he was her friend. . 

He had not the gay, debonair manner, the 
bright, almost boyish face cf Rosamond 


Vernon’s lover, but it was a brave, manly 


countenance, .and one you felt instinctively 
you could trust. 

Dorcas had been left behind to follow with 

the luggage, so she did not witness Betty's 
entrancé to the Vernon Castle. 
_ The General, as people who remembered 
his military rank still often called Sir Jasper, 
shook hands with her, and welcomed her 
kindly ; bat his face was grave, almost sad, 
and his wife, who understood his every look, 
asked hastily,— 

“Is Rose worse?” 

“A bad fainting fit. . Tt came on just after 
Wilfred started, and Julia thought she would 
hever bring her to; but she has rallied now, 
aad is very anxious to see Miss Lester.” 

They took Betty upstairs to a beautiful 
room on the first floor, furnished in pale blue 
stk and ebony. On a sofa drawn up to the 
pen window lay the fair young daughter of 
the house. A maid in a ‘plain alpaca dress, 


ia iE i ES dt bees 


man sparse their carriage, and saluted | 


and the neatest of white caps, sat watching 
her, and a strange prejudice arose in Betty's 
heart as she eataced the white lips and dull, 
heavy black eyes. From a very little child 
she had always been afraid of people with 
white lips and heavy, sleepy black eyes. 
“You can go, now, Julia,” said Lady 
Vernon ; and with a silent courtesy the maid 


a thin white hand, said gently, 

“I am very pleased to see you, Miss 
Lester.” 

She looked into Betty's brown eyes’ with a 
strange, searching glance, and, seeming satis- 
fied with the scrutiny, an expression of great 
peace came to her own grey ones. 

etty’s hand in her feverish clasp, and said, 
in her sweet,- weary voice, — 

“TI am sure we shall be friends.” 


CHAPTER Iv. 
A week passed, and then a month. Betty 


began to feel perfectly at home at Vernon 
Castle. Rosamond loved her dearly. Eustace 


Vernons in these days, came to ler for com- 
fort and hope abont his darling as freely as if 
she had been his sister. 

Sir Jasper and Lady Vernon were quite 
satisfied with their niece’s recommendation, 
and’ the only member of the household who 
did not approve of Miss Lester was the dull- 
eyed waiting maid Julia. 

Julia was not a favourite with the other 
servants. When Rosamond’s engagement and 
speedy marriage were first arranged her 
mother thought it best to engage a separate 
maid for her, since she herself could not spare 
| Doreas, whose services Rose had hitherto 
shared. After a searching examination of 
her character Julia Webb was appointed, it 
being understood she would accompany her 
young mistress to her new home. 

Lady Vernon liked the young woman be- 
cause she was so quiet and respectful. 

Rosamond confessed that “ Julia was a good 
creature, though she would never like anyone 
so well as dear old Dorcas.” 

Ent from the first in the servants’ hall the 
verdict was dead against Webb, who was 
voted haughty, and. stuck up. 

When Rosamond’s illness began Julia Webb 
proved an invaluable help in sickness, and was 
not unnaturally much liked in consequence by 
Lady Vernon; but Dorcas—whether from 
jealousy or some other cause could not be told 
—declared from the first that Julia Webb did 
not understand ilmess, and did her young 
lady more harm _ good. Her lady 
reproached her’ as “ jéalous and prejudiced.” 
Poor Dorcas was more convinced than ever ; 
and being of a romantic temperament, in spite 
of her fifty years, she speedily decided in her 
own mind that Julia was a spy employed 
by Richard Vernon to poison Rosamond and 
so remove the only. barrier between him and 
wealth. 

Unluckily for Dorcas, her first, complaint 
had been so inauspicious she dared not form 
another. 

Both Sir Jasper and the young Danesleighs 
had received a hint from Ladv Vernon that 
Dorcas was intensely prejudiced against Julia 
Webb, and they would not have listened to 
her confidence. She had warned Miss Lester 
in a moment of despair, because she verily 
believed her young lady was being killed by 
inches under her eves. 

Betty had not been a week at the Castle 
before she knew that Julia Webb was her 
enemy, and would try to injure her if she 
could. Meanwhile she had discovered nothing 
to confirm the dread suspicion engendered by 
Dorcas. : 


from Rosamond’s room when Betty offered 
to seep there herself, in case the invalid were 
wakeful and wanted company in the night. 
She was angry if anyone but herself adminis- 
tered the medicino or the invalid meals 
which Rosamond had to take almost every 





hour; but then Betty knew that there is 


withdrew, and Rosamond Vernon, extending | 
| 


She held | 


Danesleigh, who almost lived with the | 


| 
| nothing in the world a servant is naturally 
| more jealous of than anyone who seems to 
| come between herself ond her charge. 
She was in dilemma. Kosamond grew 
weaker daily, and th r shook his head 

A month pass The “girls” conde- 
| scended to write to Betty, and tell her how 
| hee Yr 


Gladvs had started triump antly ou 
travels, and ti children’ were coming 
| home from school in a few days. They seemed 
to miss the *ugiy little brown thing nore 
than they expected, and showed more sisterly 
warmth than Betiy had hoped for 

She was walking in the greunds, reading & 
letter from Mrs. Ardley, one August moziuing, 
when the extra hali-sheet escaped from her 
fingers, and, being caught by the breeze, 
| fluttered to some distance. ‘Kunning in par- 
| suit of it, she picked up another paper, alike 
in size and quality, but whose contents were 
to turn her sick with horror, and make clear 
at least for her, the mystery of Kosamond’s 
serious illness, ‘There were but a few lines on 
the paper, and these had evidently formed 
| the conclusion of the letter. To anyone who 
had not heard Dorcas’ warning, and was un 
familiar with the Vernon family history, it 
might have conveyed no meaning. To Betty 
it told all. 


“The appearance of B. L. certainty com- 
plicates matters ; but, from your last, I should 
say things were sufficiently advanced for you 
to hurry up with your task. 1 want you 
back again, so make a quick end of your 
present work, and return to your affectionate 
father, ew Ve 


A moment's reflection, and poor Betty 
decided the writer of this. letter was Richard 
Vernon. He had been four-and-twenty at the 
time of Rosamond’s birth, ant must now be 
within a few years of fifty. There was 
nothing to prevent his having a grown-up 
daughter. Julia Webb, disagreeably as she 
had impressed Betty, had yet many signs of 
gentle birth. It was one of Lady Vernon's 
favourite theories that the maid had “seen 
better days,” and therefore could not bring 
herself down to the company of her fellow- 
servants. Again and again hed this explana- 
tion been offered by the gentle mistress of thi 
Castle to account for the peculiar dislike of 
all her household to the newcomer. 

What was to be done? Betty fet in her 
heart that to warn Lady Vernon. or Sir Jasper 
was almost useless. ‘Chey would never believe 
anything so wild and improbable as the theory 
she had imagined. 

Evstace Danesleigh was too impulsive. He 
would have betrayed the suspicions to Julia at 
once. The only adviser Betty could think of 
was his elder brother. 

She had seen a great deal of Wilfred since 
she came to Vernon Castle—quite enough to 
respect and trust him with all her heart; but 
the difficulties of seeking a private interview 
with Mr. Danesleigh were well-nigh insuper- 
able. He was at the Castle nearly every day. 
but everyone then claimed his sympathy and 
company. we a 

Betty knew it would be well-nigh impessible 
to see him alone there, and so she braved every- 
thing, and resolved to walk to the Court, and 
ask for its young master. 

No thought of “Mrs. Grundy”. troubled 
Betty. She forgot that she was a girl in her 
teens, and Wilfred Danesleigh only a young 
man. She felt that. Rosamond’s very life 
depended on her efforts. 





Julia intensely . resented being banished | 


She could not forget that terrible injunction 
in R. V.’s letter, “hurry up with your task!” 

Perhaps Wilfred Danesleigh had never been 
more surprised than he was, an hour later, 
when the butler presented himself in’ the 
library with the news that “Mivx Lester 
wished to see Mr. Danesleish!” 

In another ten minutes he would have been 
on his way to the Castle, and the Vernons 
possessed plenty of men-servants had they 
needed to summon him sooner. 
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Puuctiliously scrupulous in his ideas of 
womanly reserve, he felt annoyed with Betty 
for seeking him in his own home, and 
her with the most frigid courtesy, which 
chilled the poor child, though she never under- 
stood its cause. 

“Ig Miss Vernon worse? I should have 
been at the Castle very shortly!” 

“[ know! I wanted to see you first. I 
wished to speak to you alone!” 

Darker and darker grew Wilfred’s face. 

“Tf shall be happy to be of service to any 
friend of Miss Vernon; but I should have 
thought Lady Vernon would have been your 
most natural adviser?” 

Betty gathered dimly that he was angry, 
and plunged headlong into her story. 

“] was afraid she would not believe it, and 
the danger is so great. Oh! Mr. Danesleigh, 
I have found out what ails Rosamond, and I 
want you to save her!” 

Wilfred’s manner changed as though by 
magic. 

“Sit down, Miss Lester,” he said, kindly, 
“and teli me everything. I never believed 
myself Rosamond’s disease was consumption. 
Old Elton, who attended her from childhood, 
did not think so. It was only when a fine 
London physician was called in, who thought 
it needful to give a name to her illness, even if 
it proved a wrong one, that we heard ‘of con- 
sumption.” 

“She is being poisoned—-and it is Julia 
Webb who is killing her!” 

.. “I am afraid you have been prejudiced by 
gpa began Wilfred ; but she interrupted 


im. 

“Mr. Danesleigh, will you please read this? 
I was walking in the shrubbery this morning 
reading a letter. One sheet of it blew away, 
and [ oe up this, thinking it my missing 
page. kuow that Julia Webb had been in 
the same spot just before me!” 

Wilfred read it slowly through. 

“It seems impossible!” he said, thought- 
fully, “and yet every word of this bears out 
your theory. Have you any proof of it?” 

“Only this. When I first came to the 
Castle, and Julia slept in Rosamond’s room, 
the morning was always her worst time, she 
seemed so heavy and drowsy. Now I sleep 
there, and she takes no food or medicine in 
the night, she seems to wake quite bright and 
cbeerful. Julia was very angry when’ the 
change was made. Once or twice she has 
brought in beef-tea or arrowroot, and told me 
to give it to Rosamond as soon as she woke. 
never gave it, for she always preferred tea or 
milk ; but once I was very tired and faint, and 
T took some of the beef-tea myself. Dr. Danes. 
leigh, for hours afterwards I felt almost dazed! 
My head was so weak and heavy I could hardly 
keep about.” , . 

Wilfred thought two or three minutes. 

“Tt will never do to publish our doubts. 
From this letter, evidently Julia Webb is pre- 
pared to finish her hideous task at 2 moment's 
notice. Are you strong-minded, Miss Lester? 
Do you think you can fight Julia Webb with 
her own weapons?” 

“T could not poison her.” 

“T never thought of that. Can you be silent 
and cautious?” 

“ Yes.” 


“Good. I will give Elton a hint. He is a 
good man, and can be trusted. He will order 
Rosamond on no account to leave her room. 
Now, remember, all depends on this. You 
must never leave her, even for amoment. The 
most specious excusés, the most cleverly in- 
vented traps, must not tempt you from her 
side.” 


Betty nodded. 

“But the food? Julia is certain to bring it 
up herself, end-——” 

“ And you cannot starve an invalid. Granted, 
T shall get a small hamper packed by my house- 
keeper, and have it sent over to the Castle, 
alleging it is a present for Rosamond. You 
must enlist the aid of old Dorcas to get it 
brought upstairs, and placed in a cupboard in 





entirely on its contents for a whole day. Take 

tb ga onde gam wena Julia brings 
up, that she may think you have administered 
them to Rosamond. To-morrow you must give 
Elton a specimen of each. He will yse 
them, and the truth be placed beyond a 
doubt!” ‘ 

Betty trembled. 

“It seems so terrible that such a plot should 
have been formed against ono eo good and 
beautiful |” 

Wilfred pressed her hand kindly. 

“My. dear Miss Betty, there are men, and 
women, too, alas! who would sell their very 
souls for gold. The one hope I have for Rosa- 
mond is your care. Now, shall I drive you 
home?” 

“No, thank you; I had better walk.” 

Mr. Elton appeared not long after Betty had 
resumed her post. He looked at her with a 
kindly twinkle in his grey even, and the very 
way in which he pressed her hand told her he 
had seen Mr. Danesleigh. : 

He declared Rosamond to be coms 
worse; forbade her positively to leave her 
room, and urged that all excitement must be 
avoided, and Miss Vernon, if possible,-left. en- 
tirely to the care of one person. 

“ Everything depends on the next twenty- 
four hours, Lady Vernon. I think a crisis in 
the disease is coming. Leave my patient in 
Miss Lester’s care, and let her have the most 
perfect quiet until to-morrow, when I shall be 
here early. It is her one chance!” 

“T never heard of a ‘crisis’ in consump- 
tion!” said Lady Vernon, when he had gone; 
“ but he seemed very much in earnest.” 

“Mamma,” said Rosamond, faintly, “I do 
think be must be right, for that is just what 
I seem to long for——perfect rest!” 

Enter Dorcas, with a good-sized parcel. 

“Tt’'s a present from Mr. Danesleigh, Miss 
Rose, but 1 told him you were not well enough 
to look at it to-day, so I'll just put it inside 
your wardrobe till you feel a bit better.” 

Betty had expected Julia to resent her ex- 
clusion from the sick-room, but to her sur- 
prise, the maid did not express any regrets. 

Had she accomplished her fell work already, 
or did she think - that, if any ugly suspicions 
arose later, it might be convenient to be able 
to prove she had not even seen Miss Vernon 
during the last hours of her life? 

Betty never forgot that August day--the 
brilliant sunshine, the bright summer warmth, 
the song of the birds without; within, the 
utter stillness, and the strange, dread sense of 
responsibility on her soul. 

There was a little ante-room leading to 
Rosamond’s chamber, and on a table there 
Julia placed a tray for the invalid, besides a 
dainty repast for Miss Lester. 

Betty contrived to convey most of the soup 
into a bottle, and hide it away for Mr. Elton’s 
inspection to-morrow. Then she explored Mr. 
Danesleigh’s present, and, finding a cold 
chicken and some French rolls, she concocted 
some dainty sandwiches for her charge, which, 
with a glass of old port wine, formed the most 
substantial meal the sick girl had partaken of 
for days. With nourishing jelly and rich, 
luscious peaches Betty could ,certaimly find 
enough variety to make her independent of the 
Castle kitchen. 

Lady Vernon came up presently, and would 
fain have persuaded Betty to go and lie down ; 
but, though a delicacy at intruding on what 
might be the mother’s lest hours with her 
daughter made the girl retreat to the ante- 
room, she knew too well the danger of leaving 
the field open to Julia to desert her post. 

After eleven o'clock, when the household 
had retired, a strange uneasiness stole over 
Betty. She was tired to death. She had suf- 
fered lately from many sleepless nights, and 
she had gone through enough that day to break 
down a stronger frame than hers. What if she 
yielded te the strange drowsiness that was 
creeping over her? How would it fare with 
Rosamond? 

To lock the door would have been the easiest 


the sick room. You will feed your patient 
care 





precaution ; but, alas! it was bp Vernon’s 
custom always to come and look at her daugh. 
ter in the early morning hours. Betty coud 
only try, by sheer force of will, to keep awake. 

Hosamnone slept peacefally. The shaded 
lamp threw the room into half gloom. Beity 
leant back in a large arm-chair, and longed, 
with an eagerness she had never known before, 
for morning. 

Suddenly, in those weird hours before day. 
break, which always have something strangely 
solemn to us when we are watching a sick. 
bed, the door opened, and Julia Webb came 
slowly in. 

Betty rose and confronted her. She r- 
grette bi a Fayed later. a = only 
feigned slee’ might pean ve obtained 
ooual pailtive of the wai in maida guilt. 

Julia seemed in no wise disconcerted at find- 
ing the watcher awake. 

“I couldn't sleep,” she said, in a hushed 
whisper, “so I thought I'd just come-and ask 
how Miss Rosamond was. She does look ill, 
to be sure. 1 fear there’s no hope now.” 

“I thjnk there is,” said Betty, confidently. 
“Tf she once gets strong enough to go away 
she will get up her strength in no time.” 

Julia smiled in pity for the folly. 

“She will never go away from the Castle 
till she is carried out of it to her grave. You 
are looking very white and fagged yourself, 
Miss Lester! ‘Wouldn't you like to sleep a 
bit? I'd watch by Miss Rosamond gladly, 
and call you if I saw the slightest change.” 

But Betty declinéd firmly. It cost her an 
effort to frame her refused civilly. 


CHAPTER V., AND LAST. 


Broad da light the next day, a summer noon- 


tide, and Mr. Elton visiting his patient. There 
was genuine pleasure on his kind old face as he 
examined Rosamond, and noticed her improve 
ment in strength. 

“Lady Vernon,” he said, “ you have known 
me well nigh thirty years; will you trust me 
now? Observe the same absolute quict, the 
same seclusion from all visitors for two days 
more, and I promise you you will be electrified 
at the change!” 

“I would do anything,” said the mother, 
sadly,-*to restore my darling. But, Mr. 
Elton, it is the strangest prescription I ever 
heard, to cure a patient by shutting her up 
and refusing her even the company of her 
mother. Betty Lester is a good girl, but she 
has not the least knowledge of illness. Why 
should she be with Rosamond, and I, her 
mother, shut out?” 

“I asked you to trust me,” pleaded the old 
man. “Forty-eight hours’ patience is not 
much to crave when your child’s life hangs on 
it. I pass you my solemn word I will explain 
everything to you on Tuesday morning. But 
for to-day being Sunday I should not need to 
inflict so long a suspense upon you.” 

Two strange things happened at the Castle 
during those forty-eight hours of suspense. 
Mr. Danesleigh sent ‘his sister-in-law elect 
another “ present” even larger than the first, 
and Julia Webb disappeared. On Monday 
evening she received a telegram which seemed 
to disturb her strangely, and when the house- 
hold gathered on Tuesday morning for prayers 
she was missing. 

Lady Vernon had no time to think of her 
protégée’s flight. Before she had finished 
breakfast Mr. Elton called, and with him 
another gentleman, a Dr. Thompson, whom 
she knew slightly as a scientific man of some 
fame, and the public analyser for the district. 

The horror and bewilderment of Sir Jasper 
and his wife knew no bounds when Dr. 
Thompson broke to them the truth. _ 

Their daughter had never suffered from 
consumption or other disease. All her dis- 
tressing symptoms were caused by the ad- 
ministration to her in minute doses of slow 
poison called digitalis. Portions of the fi 
supplied to her on Saturday had been Sw 
mitted to Dr. Thompson, and he had 2 
hesitation in saying that gvery article 
been tampered with 
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“Someone had anol entrance to your 
house with the fell eo of compassing rear 
child's death!” said the 28 preg sternly. 
“while she was well they had no chance, but 
the moment she began to have separate meals 
and little invalid repasts, after her attack of 
influenza in the spring, the cowards saw their 


opportunity, and u it.”” 

PWilfred Dauséleigh appeared at this moment, 
and carried on the story by tellin 
visit to him on. the Saturday. ; 
half-sheet of paper which had betrayed Julia 
from his pocket, and showed it to Sir Jasper. 

“We owe Rosamond’s life to Miss Lester's 
prompt action and ready wit. Had she 
wasted time in hesitating or scruples, there 
is no doubt the murderess would have obeyed 
the hint contained here, and ‘finished’ Ter 
hateful task.. Sir Jasper, it is a painful 
thing for you, since there seems little doubt 
Julia Webb is really Julia Vernon, and your 

8 hter. But for the sake of right 
j ought not to go unpunished.” 

“She has taken fright,” said the Baronet, 

vely. “Julia Webb received a telegram 
ast night which seemed to upset her. This 
morning we discovered she had flown. This 
only vonfirms your story, Wilfred.” 

* * * #* 

Julia Webb, alias Julia Vernon, was never 
heard of again in Yorkshire. Rosamond 
recovered gradually but surely, and in the 
early autumn days she was wedded to the 
love of her choice, and sailed with him for 
Fiji, chiefly for the sake of the long sea 
voyage, but also to rejoice the heart of her 
father-in-law, whom scientific research still 
detained in those distant isles, 

Betty, deeming her occupation gone, sug- 
gested she should return -home, but Lady 
Vernon declared her rightful home was at the 
Castle. She and Sir Jasper could never lose 
sight of the girl to whose courage they owed 
their daughter’s life, so it seemed likely for a 
time that Betty would make her home always 
at the grand old mansion of the Vernons. 

The news from Appleton Rectory was not 
good. Gladys offended her aunt, and was 
returned ion her parents’. hands in three 
months. Daisy had left school, more because 
it was difficult to pay the meagre premium 
for her than that her education was finished. 
Vera, honest and well-meaning, if rather un- 
practical, was taking the place of the village 
schoolmistress, and the four others at home 
seemed divided into two camps—-Phyllis and 
(iladys on the one side, the two young ones on 
the other. 

It was not hopeful. Betty sent them nearly 
all her salary’ at Christmas, but did not 
aoept Lady Vernon’s offer of a holiday. 
Early if the new year there came sad tidings 
from Fiji. Bustace telegraphed that his 
father had died of fever after three days’ ill- 
ness, so the bridal pair were coming home, 
ant Wilfred was Lord Danesleigh, and 
emphatically his own master. 

He grieved for his father very truly; but 


the grief did not embitter his life, nor prevent_ 


his indulging fresh hopes. In the sweet 
spring time he rode over to Vernon Castle, 
and asked Betty to be his wife. She had 


to love him very dearly, and so shd‘ 


id not_ say him nay, and the family at 
Appleton were soon electrified by the news 
that the “ u ly little brown thing” was to be 
Lady Danesleigh of the Court. 

Betty’s marriage brought a goodly -gift to 
her kindred. Wilfred presented Mr. Leslie to 
4 living where his learning and old-world 
courtesy were likely to be appreciated, and 
where his work was better remunerated than 
it had ever been at A The “ girls” 
enjoyed society at last; but, somehow, they 
bever achieved a position in it equal to 
Betty's. Phyllis entered a sisterhood. Vera 
became a hospital nurse. Gladys became a 
faded beauty, never likely to change her 
tame. The three younger ones are still un- 
married, and, it must be confessed, though, at 
their sister's Lady Danesleigh, they have met 





some of the most eligible men in London, 
not one of them has ever had an offer. 
“Marriage is all luck nowadays!” said 
Monica, somewhat scornfully one day to the 
other two. “Not one of us has ever had 
Betty's chance!” 
(THE END.]} 


A USEFUL WALL-POCKET. 


A wall-pocket for holding brush, comb, and 

rpins is made with two large pockets to 
hold the brushes, a dong, narrow <et for the 
comb, and a hanging loop of ribbon on which 
the hiarpins are hung. The back is a square 
piece of strong car rd. This square on 
the top is cut into a half-circle shape, but the 
half-circle ends here, the sides not being cut 
away, but left square. Over the cardboard a 
piece of wadding is laid, and over that a plain 
piece of crimson art serge. The comb-pocket 
is sewn on across the-top of the back; it is 
made of black silk, handsomely embroidered 
in coloured silks; the silk is lined with canvas 
and then with serge. It is sewn to the back, 
and finwhed off with a narrow silk cord. The 
two brush sets are cut out of one piece of 
cream-coloured silk, or, if a less expensive 
matérial is required. of white art serge or 
diagonal cloth. The material is cut nine inches 
wider than the width of the back, and half its 
height. The bottom of this piece is left 
straight, and is secured to the bottom part of 
the back. The upper part is cut.as two curves, 
and is fastened at each side to the back, and 
up the centre (to form the two pockets). Both 
pockets are embroidered the same design, but 
on a larger scale, being used on them as on the 
comb pocket. A silk cord is carried all round 
both edges of the pockets and up the centre 
seam, also all round the back of the bag, loops 
of cord are added to hang up the bag and to 
finish where pocket joins the back. A loop 
of ribbon hangs from the bottom part of the 
bag from side to side, and is finished off with 
ribbon bows. 


THERE IS ALWAYS A SOMETHING. 


There is always a something, whatever your | 


ot; 
And. oh! how that something annoys! 
Though the merest of specks it becomes a big 
blot— 
A pang at the heart of your joys. 


What matters the manifold blessings you've | 


got, : 
If there’s one little cloud in the blue? 
There is always a something, whatever your 


ot 
And if it’s not one th? g--it’s two! 


If it wasn’t for something left in or left out, 
Our happiness would be complete ; 

’Tis the lack of one room that we worry about, 
Or the dwelling is in the wrong street. 

If we only were thin, if we only were stout, 
If we had something different to do; 

There is always a somethjng left in or left out, 
And if it’s not one thing—it’s two! 


There is always a something, as certain as 


te, 
A fly in the ointment we meet ; 
The rich and the poor, and the lowly and 


great, 
Find bitter mixed in with the sweet. 
For each has an If with his neighbours to 


ce, 
And it follows this changing life through ; 
There is always a soinething, as certain as 
fate, 
And if it’s not one thing—it’s two. 
SESS ereeiowey 
Faturr or Farr One: “ We close up here at 
ten o'clock.” Brass-headed Reau: “'That’s a 
good idea. It keeps fellows out who don’t 
know enough to get inside earlier.” 


is.: * Well, 





Facetiz 


Most people think of the marriage tie that 
it’s knotty, but it’s nice. 

Staces oy Courtsuir: Seivction—Affection 
—Inspection--—-Rejection—Dejection. 

Arter you have sampled them, there are a 
good many things in this work? which are not 
what they seemed 

Woman may indeed have « sphere that is 
boundless, but she has to stop when she comes 
to a barbed-wire fence. 

WHEN a woman gets a red nose, “ her blood 
is out of order.” When a man’s nose becomes 
the same hue, whisky is out of place. 

Me. Siimepveasez (after a decided refusal): “I 
know what the matter is. It’s because I am 

w. You would‘marry me if I were rich.” 
Miss Gailie (thoughtfu'ly): “Perhaps so, but 
you would have to be very, very rich.” 

Mrs. De Stryzu: “ That cloak is just lovely, 
so soft and warm. Is it fashionabie!” Dealer: 
“No, ma'am; it's called the Common Sense 
Cioak.” Mrs. De Style (with a sigh): “ Let 
me see your Parisian shoulder capes.” 

“T nave thought of one or two clever things 
in my lifetime,” said Mashington, “but I 
didn’t say them.” “Why not?’ “Ti would 
have been such a deuced disappointment when- 
ever I opened my moath afterwards,’ 

Biees: “I don’t usualy care for De Squibb’s 
work. I’m seldom in the mood for anything 
pathetic.” Boggs: “ Pathetic! 1 thought De 
Squibb’s efforts were generally im the humorous 
line.” Biggs: “They are; that's what makes 
‘em pathetic.” 

Revvose (as he returns his fellow-traveler’s 
flask): “My dear sir, that makes me a new 
man. I'm infinitely obliged to you. I wish 
I had a thousand throats to thank you.” 
Fellow-Travel'er (looking ruefully at his flask) ; 

I'm very glad you haven't. 

“Tuat woman is never at home. She seems 
to have merely married a rich man so that 
she could have time and means to follow out 
her mission.” “That's just it. She goes 
around the country lecturing on how to make 
home attractive.” 

Pepusr: “ Please, mum, I'm sellin’ a polish 
to clean silver.” Housekeeper (sharply): 
“Don’t want none.” Pediar: “Very sorry, 
mum, but I see the neighbours was: right. 
They said there was no use callin’ here ‘cause 
you didn’t have no silver.” Housekeeper 
(wildly): “Gimme six boxes.” 


Teacher: “Miss Sinnico, please parse the 

sentence, ‘ Adolphus married Caroline.’” Miss 

. Adalphes* is a noun, because it is 

the name of a thing; ‘married’ is a conjunc- 

tion, because it joins Adolphus to Caroline ; 

and ‘Caroline’ is a verb, because it governs 
the noun.” 

Moruzn: “ What is the matter, Clara? You 
look distressed.” Clara (a bride): “ George 
has—has had to go off on a—a trip, and % 
won't be back for—for two days—boo-hoo 
Same Mother (some years later): “How cong 
will your husband be away?” Same Clara; 
“T forgot to ask.” 

“Cuartte, dear, what is a monopoly?” she 
asked, looking up tenderly as she rested sub- 
missively in his arms, with her dainty head 
nestled against his coat-collar. “Well,” re 
plied Charlie, manfully struggling to bring his 
mind to cope with abstruse subjects and fail- 
ing altogether to get beyond concrete facts, 
“T sincerely hope that this is!” 


.= 


Mapa rings furiously for her valet de 
chambre. “ Antoine,” she cries» “this letter 
has been opened.” “Madam--—” “I know 
it is my husband who has done it. Confess, or 
I will discharge ‘you at once.” “It was not 
monsieur. I confess, madam, that it was my- 
self.” “Oh, well (more gently), that makes @ 
difference. You may go.” 
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Gleani 
eanings 

Ovp things about boots and shoes: They’re 
always soled before you buy them. 

Ir is a good plan to never beconre well ac- 
quainted with the people who have been held 
up to you as shining examples. 


In the town and immediate vicinity of New-, 


market there are no fewer than 178 persons 
over eighty years of age. 

Conpitionai.—A Kansas docior “rounded 
wo” an editor because he didn't mention the 
physician’s name in the announcement of 
births. . “T'll do it on one condition,” said the 
éditor. ‘What's that?” said the doctor. 
“That I shal. also mention your name in con- 
nection with the deaths,” repiied the editor. 
The physician said he didn’t believe he cared 
to have his name mentioned in conn: ction with 
births anyway. 

A Monstrr Matos Facrony.—'lhe largest 
match factory in the world is probebly the Vul- 
ean match factory at Tidaholm, Sweden. It 
employs over 1,200 men, and manufactures daily 

,000 boxes of matches. The rearly output 


requires 600,000 cubic feet of wood, 250.000 
pounds of paper, and 40,000 pownids of ry 
for pasting the boxes. Three landred of 


most. complete and ingenious piect 
machinery, all of Swedish invention 
this factory. 

For some years the interior of Queensland 
has been desolated by a disastrous drought. A 
recent, traveller through the afflicted country 
gives some appalling statistics. For hundreds 
of miles nothing was to be seeri but the skele- 
tons of the cattle that had perished. On one 
station 24.000 head of cattle had beeu reduced 
to 200, and on another, ont of 40.000, only 
2,000 were left. Still Queensland is three times 
the size of Germany, and, in spite of these sad 
losses, it wil! be able to furnish without difii- 
culty the ten thousand head of cattle tele- 
graphed for by Lord Milner. 

Prosanly few people know tat Guy's Hospi- 
tal was built and endowed by Thomas Guy out 
of the huge profits he made in the South Sea 
Bubble. For ten years previous to that event 
this worthy bookseller and Bnancier had been a 
holder of £45,500 of South Sea stock. In 1720, 
when he was seventy-six vears of age, came the 
famous mavia. Throughout it Guy quietly and 
legitimately unloaded his stock at hage profits, 
It is said that in three months he earned the 
money with which he built, furnished, and en- 


dowed his hospita!---a sumo of not less than a 
quarter of a million sterling. 

Roven on Mice.-—Papa Little, the island 
that lies in St. Magnus Bay, on the west of 
Shetland, get its name in contradistinction to 
Papa Stour, or the Big Papa, another island 
in the same bay. A striking feature of the isle 
is the fact that no mice can live there; and 
on various occasions, to test the trath of this 
mice have been caught and slipped on the isle, 


but so uncongenial did its soil prove to their. 


existence that in a short time they were dead. 
There are instances of crofters on the main- 
Jand, when troubled with mice, going the 
length of fetching earth from this isle- and 
sprinkling it on the ground before building 
their stacks. This is said to have had the 
desired effect in-all cases. 

A Wett 1,780 Fexr Deer.—An artesian well 
in Grenelle, France, took ten years of continu- 
ous work before water was struck, at a depth 
of ,1,780ft. At 1,259ft. over two humdred feet 
of the boring rod broke and fell into the’ well, 
and it was fifteen months before it was re- 
covered. A flow of 900,000 gallons per day 
is obtained from it, the bore being eight 
inches, At Passy, France, there is another 
artesian well 1,913ft. in depth: and 27}in. dia- 
meter, which discharges an uninterrupted spp: 
ply of 5,500,000 gallons per day. It cost 
£40,000. An artesian. well ot Butte-aux- 
Cailles, Franee, is 2,900ft. in depth and 47in. 
in diameter. These are all surpassed by an 
artesian well in Australia, which is 5,000ft. in 
depth. 








No wife ever made a hit heer for more 
housekeeping money before fast. 

Mrs, Cuara Hawwineton died at Streatham 
on February 8, aged 104. Her husband at- 
tained his hundredth year two days before. 

Mazrrgp voR Hatr-a-Crown.—Some of the 
clergymen in Melbourne advertise their readi- 
ness to perform the marriage ceremony for 
the low fee of 2s. 6d. For 7s. 6d. the ring and 
a wedding breakfast ate supplied. 

Back Numpers.—A clergyman in an Austra- 


‘lian city was reminding one of his congregation 


that “all the hairs of our head are numbered.” 
The parishioner, who was bald, turned sharply 
round and said: “* You don’t know where I can 
get any back numbers, do you!” 

Tun Uses or Parents.—Here is a little 
gem clipped from a emall boy’s essay on 
parents :—" Parents are things which beys 
have to look after them. Most girls also have 
parents, Parents consist of Pas and Mas. Pas 
talk a good deal-about what they are going to 
do, but mostly it’s the Mas that make you 
mind.” 

‘Yan Otpest Cuveen anp Scnoot.-~The 

!dest wooden building in the world is a church 
et Borgund, in Norway. It was built in the 
eleventh century; and bas been protected by 
frequent coverings of pitch, says a contempo- 
rary. The oldest university in the world is 
El Azhar, meaning “the splendid,” situated 
at Cairo It is the greatest Mohammedan 
school, and has clear records dating from 975. 

Feurntnk Carp Prarers.—The ladies of the 
town of Arensburg are passionate tard players. 
Since they are not allowed to play at the local 
clubs, they make up games at their friend's 
houses and gamble ali day through. As soon 
as the cash funds run short they take to variou: 
articles, mostly toilet belongings. Thus one 
lost a bonnet, another some lace and perfumes, 
ani they go even as far as losing their prayer- 
books. 

“Human naturd always reminds me,” said 
the Bishop of London recently to an audience 
of criminals, * of the story of the two fregs 
who fel! into a pot-ef cream. One of them scon 
gave the struggle up asa bad job, .ad w:th- 
out much ado sank to the bottom. The ozher, 
striking out with all his legs. and persever- 
ing, eventually found himself resting pon a 
pat of butter churned by his own efforts to 
get nis head above the level of the cream.” 


Boas Att Attve.—What new fads fashion 
will decree we cannot imagine, but now the 
leaders of the fashionable set at Monte Carlo 
have adopted the fad of wearing live monkeys 
as boas. When you get your monkey ask for 
the “ ouistiti.” This 1s black and white, with 
a tail twice as big as its body. The tail is 
beautiful, and is wound round the neck to meet 
the body part, which sits propped up on the left 
shoulder. Ladies train their monkeys to re- 
main on their shoulders until indoors, then at a 
word they spring to the floor, unwrapping their 
tails as they fall, Each monkey naturally looks 
after its own tail, so one doesn’t have to be 
bothered ‘by looking after one’s boa, Some 
ladies have silver collars, with their names on, 
wound round the monkey's neck. 


Parcuine.—The earliest mention of the adop- 
tion of patching by the ladies of England 
eccurs in Bulwer’s “ Artificial Changeling” 
(1653). He gives a cut of a lady’s face patched 
in the then fashionable style. The coach-and- 
horses patch was an especial favourite. Later 
in the reign of Charles I1., Lady Castlemaine 
decreed that patches could not be worn with 
mourning, but they seem to have been held 
preper on ell other occasiotis. When party 
feeling ran high in the days of Queen Anne, we 
have it ow the Spectator’s authority, that poli- 
tically-minded dames used their $ as 
party symbols; the Whigs patching on the 
right and thé Tories on the left side of the face, 
while those who were neutral decorated both 
cheeks. In 1754 the patch threatened to over- 
wheim the female face altogether, but it seems 
to have fallen from its high estate towards the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 


Ci AF 





Tax piano-tuner is the man who works that 
others may play. 

ParapoxicsL as it may seem, a sharp an 
swer is synonymous with a blunt reply. 

Bunp John Annis, who died a few days ago 
at Brightlingsea, Essex, after having acted as 
town crier for forty-five years, had a remark- 
able memory, and could recite “ The Pilgrim's 
Progress” and many other books verbatim. 

Cutmese Ipra or Mrix.—The Ohinese have 
the idea that milk revives the youthful powers, 
and thet it has ne virtues as winter food 
for old people. Pictures and characters illus 
trating this idea, as well as the value of it for 
baby food, would without doubt increase the 
sale of American milk in China, as one of the 
consuls suggests. 

‘ne Eixrnants’ Posiic-Hovse.-—It is a 
well-known fact that the fruit of the umgann 
tree of South Africa yields a strong itoxicat- 
ing drink for the natives. An American travel- 
ler says elephants are also fond of it, and 
often bth quite tipsy, staggering about, 
playing antics, screaming so as to be heard for 
miles, and having tremendous fights. 

Strong VEGETARIAN ANIMALS. — The 
strongest animals exist entirely on vegetab’s 
food. It is the ferocity of the lion rather 
tham his strength that makes him formidable. 
An elephant is a match for several lions and 
is a vegetarian. The animals with most epeed 
and enduranmce—the horse, the reindeer, and 
the antelope—are also vegetarians. 

Docs or Wan.—The latest military use to 
which the Germans have succeeded in training 
dogs (the accounts of recent trials, at least, 
point to much success in that direction) is for 
the humane ne of the ambulance corps 
They have been employed in finding the 
wounded (the sham wounded, of course) after 
a sham fight. Each dog is fitted with a clear. 
ringing bell in order to help those whom it is 
leading to follow it. 

Towns Wuzre Women Reron.—Mont Ciare, 
Illinois, has a most remarkable Fire Depart 
ment. Nearly all of the men go to Chicago on 
business days, and the wives, mothers, and 
daughters who are left behind form the flame- 
fighting brigade. A woman is fire marsha! and 
another is fre captain. The little town of Mar 
matown, Kansas, is practically run by women. 
It has a woman school-teacher, a woman tele 
graph operator, a postmistress, a woman pastor! 
in charge of its only church, and a woman lette: 
carrier. 

How Rats Carry Eeos.—A curious incident 
was wi at Belper, a small town not fai 
from Derby. Late oy mage oy, Se rats hee 
seen crossing a rom the direction of the 
fowl-house. ba nt had a hen’s egg between 
its fore legs and its mouth, and ‘was being 
carried by the other two, one at cach end ; that 
is, they were yi oo J in. their mouths the 
other rat with ite downwards, A day or 
two afterwards the co mdent heard a 
squealing noise in the fowl- , more like 
that of a child than a rat, so he opened the 
door, and there was a rat on his back, with 
‘the egg as before-mentioned, and two others 
endeavouring to raise him up and take him 
away. 

Aut Orvers Promeriy Atrenpep To.—A 
master butcher in Northampton gave his sales- 
man a week's notice, and now wishes he 
had paid him off at once. A lady came int 
the shop the day after he had received notice 
of his discharge, and was shown a leg of 
mutton. “I’m afraid that’s rather too heavy 
for me,” she remarked. ~-“I think not, mum, 
replied the man. “You see, the poor animal 
died of rapid consumption and fever, and con 
sequently -—” But the lady had fied, and 
he replaced the joint with a grin of satisfac 
tion. “Sausages, air? Certainly,” he t% 

lied to another customer, “ we have the very 

st. Ever since the muzzling order has bee? 
in force we ——” But he, too, had fled. An¢ 
with a sweet, revengeful smile the salem 
hung them on the hook again and waited 1° 
the next. 
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Matrimonial Engagements 


A matrimonial ens is an understand- 
ing between a couple who love, or profess to 
Jove, each other, with an implied agreement 
that a3 soon as circumstances wil! permit they 
shall be united in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony. Nowadays there i¥ no formal betrothal 
as in days of yore, nor is a written promise of 
marriage necessary, but merely an interchange 
of tender attentions and vows of love. 

Women naturally wish to be married. Some 
of them spend hours daily in dreaming and 
thinking about this state ; yes, and not a few, 
we fear, im manoeuvring how they may best 
secure a desirable connubial partner. Look at 
the young ladies in the middle classes of 
society. What is the object of their lives? 
Hundreds of them have no fortunes, nor even 
# distant probability of possessing any. They 
are taught seduously every accomplishment 
with a view to make them ladylike and refined. 
Their time is chiefly spent in visiting, dress- 
ing, fancy needlework, and but rarely in useful 
employments, or in the cultivation of their 
mental ons. ‘Of course, ay the natural re- 
sult ef this state of things, time hangs some- 
what heavily on their hands, and they eagerly 
welcome anything that promises to relieve its 
dull monotony. Perhaps this change arrives 
in the shape of a lover; and then with what 
gratification are his addressey received! Their 
relatives are often too indolent, or too much 
engaged, to enquire at the onset whether the 
new introduction to their fireside is m a posi- 
tion to address the lady with a view to mar- 
riage, and the delicacy of her sex prevents 
her from making a sing!e inquiry as to the 
future prospects of her admirer. So the court- 
ship commences, and progresses. Where the 
circumstances of the parties are favourable, 
a marriage within a reasonuble period is tho 
usual result of this happy and tender period 
of bliss. 

But there are other cases where the gentle- 
man has no prospect for years of Supporting 
@ wife and family; and yet, because he loves 
@ girl and likes her society, he wantonly 
‘wifies with her peace of mind. ; 

Men are naturally fickle as women are 
eonstant and confiding. For some time after 
@ gentleman has told the tale of his love, he 
woos with ardour ; but let it be reciprocated, 
and the lady’s affections securely and un- 
changeably his, then, in eight cases out of 
ten, his affection cools. If his circumstances 
are not good, he begins to think that, after 
ail, an “engagement” is a weary affair. Here 
Maria or Jane is expecting, month after 
month, that he can marry ‘her, when it may 
be years ere he can even think of such a 
thing. So he slackens his attentions a little. 
Where he formerly went every evening or 
thrice a week to see his ladylove, he now 
‘thinks once a week sufficient. “He frequently 
breaks the eens he may have made 
to accompany her te places of amusement; in 
fact, there being no prospect of marriage, he 
feels that he is trifling with her affections, 
although onky a few short months have passed 
away since he tried so hard to gain them. He 
is bound, certainly, by the tie of honour, but 
he longs to be free, and though her heart may 
break “in the effort to release him, there are 
few girls who would not suffer anything 
tather than receive the attentions of an un- 
Willing suitor, rendered from a sense of duty 
and honeur alone. So the affair comes to an 
end, and the world epeaks of it as “a broken 
enge zement.” 

Ah! could we just peep into some of the 
homes of our fair friends we should see in 
its full extent the meaning of these words. 
How many gentle and lovely creatures have 
had their ‘calmness and serenity of mind for 
ever destrayed by the thoughtlessness and 
heartless cruelty of the other sex! 

We will just give one instance of this kind. 
A gentleman of our acquaintance had wooed 
ost earnestly and passionately a lovely and 





accomplished girl. She was an orphan; and 
though her brothers did not approve of the 
affair in the first instance, they at last gave 
their consent, in consequence of the deep 
anxiety expressed by the gentleman to become 
“engaged,” and the evident partiality of the 
lady. He was not in affluent circumstances, 
but seemed to enjoy many of the comforis of 
life, and to be in an improving position. 
frequently spoke of marriage, and woud ask 
how long it would take her to prepare for the 
wedding. He completely won the girl's 

tions by the most winning and pission 
demonstrations of regard, and truly did 
girl’s heart cling to her fine-looking a1 
tlemanly lover. For four or five months he 
seemed to love “as man never leved,” and no 
dark thought about the future ever entered 
her head. One morning he came to say geod 
bye for three weeks, as he was about to : 

a business trip to some di 

being her first separation o 

fair girl was much distressed’; but he : 

her tenderly, promising to Write as 

he arrived at his journey’s end. 

they parted. 

Week after week passed slowly away. 
still no letter from her fiancé. The girl's 
health became affected, and her spirits failed. 
As she knew not bis 


of suspense, but gradually became worse. One 


day, at the end of the fifth week, a heartless | 
cum- | 


epistle arrived, stating that “as his 
stances would not aliow him to marry for 
some time—perhaps for years—he thought it 
would be 

engagement, and that he hoped most sincerely 
she might make a more advantageous settle 
ment ‘in life.” He concluded by wishing her 
very happiness, and sending his kind regards! 
And so this sweet creature's happiness had 
been trifled with by a heartless wretch bear- 
ing the name of a gentleman, ‘but in reality 
a monster of cruelty and unkindness. 3] 

bore it very calmly, but had a long and severe 
itiness, and when we last saw her she looked 
as if her days in this world would not be 
many. 

We cou'd multiply instances to show the 
utter folly of a marriage indefinitely post- 
poned, But, you will say, what do you wish 
young ladies to do inthis matter? Why, when 
&® gentleman pays you marked attentions, 
when he frequently visits you, and leaves no 
means untried to win your hearts, do not let 
months pass away after you consent to an 
engagement, without inquiring, or letting your 


relataves inquire, how soon he expects to be | 


able to marry. What right has a gent‘eman 
to spend hours weekly in loverlike attentions 
to a girl whom he cannot marry for years? 
We have witnessed so much of the suffering 
of mind consequent upon the fickleness of the 
stronger sex that we would recommend young 
ladies to refuse the privileges of lovers in all 
cases where the wedding day is not fixed, or 
at all events not far distant. An engagement 
is merely, with many men, an excuse for en- 
joying a lover's privileges, and ‘frequently 
without. ever intending to make a confiding 
girl a wife. We met with a gentleman the 
other day who boasted that he was engaged 
to four ladies at once! “Why, how do you 
manage it?” we asked. “Oh, said he, ¥ you 
know they all live a long way from each 
other, and I fool them all. But, mind you, 
I don’t intend ever to marry one of these four, 
My wife will be quite a different being from 
any of them; in fact, I've not yet met with 
the sort of girl I should choose for a wife.” 
To conclude these remarks, we would just. 
recommend to young ladies to occupy their 
minds in a general way more than they are 
now in the habit of doing. Assign to each day 
its work. Whether it be the constant im- 
provement of the mind, or in the acquisition 
of sccomplishments, studying, or music, or 
inting; or, if in the bhumbler classés, the 
ealthy occupations of househokl employ- 
ments; do what. you do with al your might, 
and Jet not dreamy fancies and vegaries fill 


| of philosophical 


| majority of cases this 
| prevented, perhaps 


address, she had no | 
means of putting an end to ‘her painful state | 


Py : 1. | sure of work brought 1 
wrong on ‘his part to continue their | : 


| style are 


| anonymous, or otherwis alified. The 
| are submitted to the King, and for the 


| we are wont to 





your heads. When a lover woos, do not per- 
mit your every thought to be at once taken 
up with him, but continue your various duties, 
and until your wedding day is fixed, make not 
sure of your happin We shal! be very glad 
when our friends arrive at this state 
for it will prevent 
many of the nes of misery we so often 
witness and h f, There is scarcely a family, 

lly :f it be a large one, where there 
some individual whose wihole life has 
rendered dreary by unfortunate love 
hesitate to a hat in the 


We do: 

scidever sinieiabie, ‘ , 

misery might have been 
in every case, except where 
death has stolen the heart's joy 
Then it is wrong to murmur, 
or a ine } r has caused ¢} 
and it is ov i 


voung 


‘alimness, 


is not 
} 

oeen 
affairs. 


he hand of 
from this world. 


sufiering 





Tue Kins an d with the 
changes whach I e at Windsor 
Castle, and ind ujesties have every 
reason to be so, for it is now a most kingly as 
well as a most comfortable abode. The v: 
of the ar which have been disco red 
and rearranged is estimated at 1] 
millions. So great is their 


impossible to insure 


value 
treasure 
about twelyo 
value that it is 
them, 

Tue King of iate has had to rise at an ab- 
normally early hour, so 


reat has teen the pres- 
» bear upon him. Sack- 
fuls of letters-—titerally-—arrive every day at 
Marlborough House for the King. Missives 


addressed otherwise than in the correct Royal 

to be read by the 
_ 

pre d vs) 

rest 


most 


sifters, as 


official) uo 
" 
The 


part (unless know 
opened even by 
King’s » 

own. i 
manages to ®ay nich | 

Tue evening Drawing 
(for which there are already 4,909 applications), 
will be in a way less formal gatherings than 
yore. Only those presenting being 
sented will pass immediateh 
where the King and Queen 
the rest of the invited guests 
bow at a distar Whew the 
over, their Majesties will mingle with the 
sembled guests, shaking hands and speaking to 
those whom they know personally. After this 
refreshments will be served. 

In most Royal households there is some par- 
ticular dish which is never absent from the 
table. For instance, roast mutton and boiled 
chickens—the latter seldom costing less than 
5s. a pair—alwaye figured both at luncheon 
and at dinner at Queen Victoria's table. Mutton 
cutlets generally make their appearance at the 
Emperor William's supper, at which meal large 
cups of tea also figure conspicuously. A pecur 
liarity in the old days of the Court of Mecklen 
burg-Schwerin was that potato chips, cui very 
thin and dried in the oven, were an invariable 
accompaniment to every meal, early breakfast 
not excepted. At Claremont 
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the Duchess of 
Albany used always to have thin slices of the 
sour black bread known in Germany as.“ Pum- 
pernickel,” together with delicate wedges of 
Swiss cheese, served at five o'clock tea—no bad 
substitute for the ustal jam sandwich and cake 
regale ourselves with at that 
sympathetic meal 

As befcre stated, there will be several dis- 
tinct changes this year at Ascot, and the 
jealousies and heart-burnings for a Royal invi- 
tation will be even greater than before. The 
King, it is expected, will have forty gueste of 
note, who will be received in what wil! be 
termed the “ King’s Enclosure,” while the Royal 
Enclosure ia to be reserved for those who have 
the usual cards of invitation for that exclusive 
precinct. 
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‘Author of ‘‘ Unseen Fires,’’ ‘‘Woman Against Woman,”’ fetc., etc. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
Badie Lanouster has grown up ignorant of her 
taother and father, and at the time of the opening of 
the story is a boarder at Park House Academy, Sir 


Reginald Derwent sends for Sadie to come to London at, 


once and there join him. Sir Reginald isan invalid, and 
her heart goes out to him at onve in womanly sympathy 
in his affliction, and she readily acquiesces in his wish 
to renounce all youthful, pleasures for his sake. The 
need for Sadie’scare and attention is, however, destined 
to be very short lived. Hre many days are gone by Sir 
Reginald has another seizure, which proves fatal. 
With his dying breath he declares himeelf the father 
of Fadie, and, at the same moment, exacts a promise 
from Niel Gwyrne that he will guard his only child. 

A day or two previons to leaving Park House Academy 
Bedie had clandestinely married handsome Jack 
Reonalds. He is profuse in his avowal of his love tor 
her, but wil) not agree to their marr ag: being made 
public. It is toon evident that his profes ion of love is 
but the mask of vi jsiny, and he resorws to thresis, in 
order to extort money from his wife to aid him in his 
profligate life. For some time Sadie remains trne to 
the man she has taken for “ better or worse,” and it is 
only by his persistently churlish behaviour, that at last 
the mask is torn [rom her eyes, and she sees him as he 
really is. 

The strain following on the death of her father and 
her own secret is too much for Sadie, and her health 
breaks down. Niel Gwynne arranges for his sister to 
accompany Sadie to the seaside, aud it is while there, 
fohaling the health laden breezes, and in the company 
of her dearest friends that she reads the tragic death of 
Jeck Ronalds, ne Musgrave. A few days after reading 
this news, Philip Brewer, ber husband's friend, meets 
Sadie unexpectedly. He assures her that her secret 
will be kept inviolate and telis how Jack Ronaids had 
been guilty of forgery, and then murder, and how that 
his sudden Ceatb has reallysaved her much suffering. 
Philio Brewer and Bee Dalrymple soon become fast 
friends. Niel Gwynne is still ignorant of the dark page 
in Sadie’s life but he is willing to marry her and know 
nothing. Niel suddenly comes into the title and estates 
of the Ardeans and this hastens their marriage. A cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand can, however, be seen 
rising on the horizon. 


—_~_- 


CHAPTER XVII. 
|T Niol’s earnest request, seconded by 
Mi Bee, Sadie consents to a speedy mar- 
| riage. 
She has no reason for a delay, if 
Ses! in the eyes of the law she is the 
widow of that man found lying dead on the 
banks of the Seine; in her own sight she is 
nothing to him. Whfe she never was save only 
in name; widow, therefore, in truth she can- 
not be. Her widowhood came that night in the 
Manor gardens, when her simple trust and love 
was killed at one fell blow. 

It will be a very quiet wedding; no one but 
her trustees, Miss Lotway, Bee, Philip Brewer, 
and Lord Ardean, Niel’s uncle, being invited. 

Sometimes Sadie is a little perplexed at her 
isolated position, and once she says to Niel, 
when he is speaking of bis cousin Clarence, of 
whem he is very fond : 

“Isn't it fuuny, Niel, that I have no rela- 
tions? Everybody has someone belonging to 
them, but I have no one.” 

Niel smiles. 

“You have me. 

She siniles back. 

“ Ah! what should I do without you?” she 
answers, in a low tone. She is silent for a 
moment, and then goes on, “ But surely I must 
have some sort of relation or connection, 
Niel?” 

“T never heard your father mention anything 
of the kind, but he was so strange a man, and 
lived such a peculiar life, that this did not 
strike me as odd.” 

“Tf I could find out about my mother, I 
might discover some,” Sadie savs, thoughtfully. 
“Perhaps that packet of papers which is not 
to be opened by you till you come of age will 
satisfy you on this point.” 

“Nearly two vears to wait, Niel; it is a 
long time!” Sadie leans her dark head on his 
shoulder. “ But.” she goes on, after a pause, 
“T don’t want to hurry it; who knows what is 
in those papers? My poor father had some 
great, some sad secret, and it will be written 


Am I not enough, Sadie?” 





there, no doubt. I hope I am not selfish, Niel, 
but I—I don’t feel that I can bear any fresh 
sorrow just yet.” 

He soothes her as tenderly as a woman 
would. 

Sadie is often depressed in thought and man- 

ner. They are back at Derwent Manor now, 
and the memory of Jack’s cruel words, and the 
horrible pain and shame that he had brought 
her there, cannot be quite effaced, even by 
love’s influen 2a. 
_ But Niel is patient; he never seeks to enter 
into that past ; he is content in the futare. His 
despair has gone; there is nothing but praise 
and gratitude in his heart, for Heaven has 
listened to his pleadings and given him this 
girl to be his love, his wife; and, though the 
change in Sadie is slow, still, it is gradual. 
She can laugh sometimes as gaily as Bee, and 
flit about the gardens with that young matron 
like a beautiful butterfly. True, she often 
sinks into a troubled reverie, but these do not 
last like they used to do; and altogether she ig 
becoming gradually what, in truth, she should 
be—a happy girl, without a care or anxiety in 
the world. 

Lady Grafford is very irate and disappointed 
when she hears the news of the approaching 
marriage; but the rest of the neighbours scat- 
tered about in the various country houses 
evince much interest and plasure in the 
thought that Derwent Manor will be occupied 
by the master and mistress who will, no doubt, 
entertain largely, and so add to the attractions 
of the neighbourhood. 

The few members of Niel’s family with whom 
she is brought in contact are very pleasant and 
gracious to Sadie. They fall in love with her 
beauty, and are not above congratulating their 
kinsman on winning an heiress as great as she 
is for a wife. 

As soon as she is back at Derwent Manor 
Sadie writes, and asks Miss Lotway to come 
and stay with her, but the governess is com- 
pelled to decline the invitation; the summer 
holidays are over, and she must go back to 
work. She sends Sadie a long, loving letter, 
full of delight at the news of the forthcoming 
marriage, which Sadie reads out to Niel with 
many a shy little laugh and blush. 

“Don’t you feel very conceited now?” she 
asks, as she folds up the letter again. 

Niel shakes his head. 

“I dont think there is an atom of conceit 
in my constitution,” he answers. “If there 
had have been I should have braved the worst, 
and have declared my love for you long and 
long ago.” 

“Ab! I am so glad you did not!” 

The words come almost unconsciously from 
the girl’s lips. 

Niel looks up from his writing. 

“Why, my darling?’ he asks, quickly. 

“ Because,” Sadie hesitates, “because then 
it—it would have only meant misery for us 
both, for I dared not have listened to you.” 

Niel is silent. 

Staunch, devoted as he is, he cannot resist a 
desire that comes upon him sometimes to know 
the truth of that awful trouble this girl has 
gone through; but he never lets her guess 
this for one instant-—he never goes back on his 
words, She offered to tell him all, and he 
refused to listen; he is not going to tear open 
the old wound now, and ask for the informa 
tion he put on one side. 

Still, a man must be more than mortal to 
stand by and see the woman he adores strug- 
gling with some past suffering, and yet be 
content to know nothing; and Niel, with all 
his generous, true, loyal-hearted manliness, is 
still human. 

It is not so much for self-satisfaction that 
he longs to lift the veil that hangs over the 





past. | It is ‘because he thinks there is yet some- 
thing left that troubles her, and that he might 
disperse with the greatest ease. His one 
thought is Sadie’s happiness, however; and as 
day passes day he cannot but see that she turns 
to the future as a flower lifts its delicate head 
to the sun, and that any mention of the past 
comes like a cloud across the growing content 
and gladness of her face. 

Were Niel a less frank and honest nature he 
might nourish some feelings of jealousy, for 
the evident understanding that.exists between 
Sadie and Philip Brewer. It has never been 
properly explained how and where she met this 
man, and Philip's reputation is not of the 
calibre that is usually found among the men 
friends of young girls. But Niel is not jealous 
or even suspicious ;~as a matter of fact, he 
likes Philip, and is quick to see the good that 
lies. beneath the worn, blasé exterior, and he 
has not watched Sadie all through these sum- 
mer months without coming to some sort of 
knowledge of how sweet, pure, and good » 
heart she possesses. ‘To doubt her for a single 
instant would be nothing short of an insult in 
his eyes—to doubt her love and trust, the 
greatest misery he could inflict on himself. 

No. Niel, like Sadie, turns to the future, 
and as the girl expands and beautifies in the 
atmosphere of love and rest, so he gradually 
loses his anxiety about her secret, and grows 
contented that it should be buried and for- 

otten. ; 

: Philip Brewer is not of this same thinking. 
He had no opportunity to speak with Sadic 
ot Tidemouth, as he left so soon after her en- 
gagement was announced; but on his first 
visit to Derwent Manor, which is not until the 
end of September, and just a month or so be- 
fore the wedding, he is surprised and a little 
uneasy to find that Niel is in total ignorance of 
Sadie’s sad story. . 

He learns this from Sadie’s own lips as 
they are walking together in the gardens one 
evening after dinner, and he is so silent that 
she turns to him inquiringly, and her hear: 
beating a little quicker. , 

“You must not think I am deceiving Niel,” 
she says, hurriedly, and her hands go together 
with her old nervous gesture. “I wished to 
tell him ail, Mr. Brewer, but he would not 
listen. He.swill not let me speak of it to him.” 

Philip looks at her gently. 

“It would have been thetter, I think,” he 
says, slowly. “Secrets never bring any goo 
between husband and wife, Miss Derwent.” 

His voice is so grave that Sadie trembles 
unconsciously. 

“What shail I do?” she asks, sorrowfully. 
“T have been trying so hard to forget and be 
happy. I—I don’t think I could go over it all 
now ; it would make me so wretched!” 

She looks so pale, so troubled, that Philip 
is moved. 

“Well, do not think about it,” he answers, 
tenderly. “You need not blame yourse‘f after 
all, for you have offered to tell Niel, and he 
has refused to listen. Let that end the 
matter.” - , 

“ And you do not think it wrong to keep it 
all to myself? ” Sadie asks, eagerly. “ It is 
not so pleasant a story that I should wish to 
te] it.” . 

“What wrong could you possibly do?’ 
Philip smiles back, and, indeed, he cannot 
bring himself to urge her to torture herself 
now that she is learning to forget amid bet 
happy surroundings. q 

Still, he cannot repress an uneasy feeling 
that Niel Gwynne should know all; whence 
it comes he cannot tell, but the feeling is there. 
and will not be dismissed. 

Everything is peace and contentment pow, 
but Philip has seen too much of the wor'd to 
know the exact value of earthly bliss—how 
short it reigns, how dightly it is dismissed! 

Alas! bow easily things go wrong! 

A sigh too much, or a kiss too long. 
There follows a mist of weeping rain, 
And life is never the same sgain. 


Something of this nature flits through 
Philip’s mind as he saunters in the twilight 
alone, and watehes Sadie go back to meet 2 
lover. 
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NIEL’S HEART THROBS WITH DEEP AND FERVENT DELIGHT AS HE SEES THE DELICATE, GRACEFUL FIGURE SO 800N TO BB 


_ If he coud have lifted the veil and seen 
into the future, would he not have run hur- 
riedly to them, and, taking them by the hand, 
have warned them against letting any barrier 
Tise between their two hearts, especially such 
a barrier as this sad story of the past? 

But he did not see into the future, alas! 
and so he did none of these things. 


* * “ 


An important change happens to Niel 
Gwynne the day following this brief conversa- 
tion between Sadie and Philip Brewer. 

He gets a telegram early in the mornin 
from his solicitors to tell him that his tare | 
and ather, Lord Ardean, is dead, and that 
as thé Hon. Clarence Sturt, his consin, has 
perished by some sad and untimely chance at 
this very same time out in India, he, Niel 
Gwynne, as the next heir, inherits the title 
and estates. 

Sadie listens to this gravely. Ghe has come 
to her bedroom door in her pretty silk peig- 
noir, her dark curls hanging all loose, in an- 
swer to Niel’s hurried request to speak to her 
for one moment before he takes his departure 
to town. 

, _How sad!” she says, with true sympathy, 

Was your cousin young, Niel?” 

“Quite a boy—about nineteen—such a 
bright, good young fellow! I can't tel you 
how cut sel el, Badie | I never dreamed of 
this. I had no wish for a title. I have al- 
ways considered. my uncle a hale, hearty man, 
and as for Clarence, well, as I say, he was a 
boy, just gone out to India with his regiment. 
T am only thankful for one thing, and that is 
that his poor father was dead himse’f when 
the sad news came from Calcutta. I am g'ad 
he was spared that suffering at the last, for 
Clarence was very dear to him; and now, 
my own darling, I must say good-bye to you 
for » few days. Take great—great care of 
yourself ; remember you belong to me. j 
to'me every day—Bee will see that you don’t 





HIS OWN POSSESSION, 


overtax your strength. Heaven bless and 
guard you, my Sadie!” 

He kisses her lips, eyes, and brow, and is 
running downstairs before Sadie recovers from 
her surprise. 

“J—I wish he had mot gone,” she says, 
slowly, to herself, as she hears the dog-cart 
rol away from the house, and she continues 
her dressing. 

This thought is uppermost in her mind. 
Philip's words have rung in her ears all night, 
and she has risen with the full intention of 
steeling herself. with courage and resolution, 
and giving the history of her short, miserable 
married life to the man she loves. 

Philip is right; such secréts are best told, 
and she will be happier when Niel knows all. 
It is his due; before he makes her his wife he 
should know that another man has called her 
by that sacred name—that she will go to him 
the widow of a murderer and a felon. 


So she has determined, and now all her 
plans are in vain. Niel is gone; she does not 
know when he may return, and this sudden ac- 
cession to rahk seems to render her task more 
difficult. She dimly feels that Niel, with all the 
surroundings of a proud, honoured race about 
him, will shrink from the fact that she, his 
future wife, has been so close’y a‘lied to shame 
and dishonour. 

Then, too, her own deceit, small though it 
be and excusable on account’ of her youth, 
rankles in her mind. She cannot but own 
that had she been firmer she would never have 
been landed in all the trouble that came to 
her. 

Love, or the mad equivalent for love, that 
overwhelmed her, is her only excuse, and Sadie 
is a true woman enough to realise that that 
plea is the last one she can urge pleasantly in 
her favour when she tells Niel all. 

It is no use to sit down and deplore the mat- 
ter, but Sadie cannot repress a feeling of un- 
easiness and a strong wish that she had in- 





sisted on opening up the sealed chapter of 
her life before she Gecste affianced to Nieb 
Gwynne. 

“T seem as if I were deceiving him afresh,” 
she says to herself, as she goes slowly down- 
stairs. ‘Would he love me as much uw he 
knew all? {Vould he shrink from me and cal 
me a hypocrite to have hid my secret from 
Bee and him ail this time?” Her cheeks pale 
a little, and then the blood returns. “Ah! no, 
no. Niel is not that nature; he is too good, 
tov generous. Eadh day I learn some fresh, 
some nobler trait in his character. 1 will not 
les my heart even whisper a doubt of his 
sweetness and kindness, but immediately he re- 
tuisns I will te!l him all, and then I shall be 
much happier.” 

From Bee she gets all sorts of information 
and chit-chat about the Ardeans. 

“fhe title is very, very old. Indeed, f 
should think there is none more ancient,” Mrs. 
Dalrvmple says, as she pours out tea. She 
usually does these little offices for Sadie, and 
‘vipes away a tear that will rise at the 
thenght of her voung cousin's sad death. “ But 
Uncle Sholto had a hard fight to keep up the 
family’s old, proud position, for although 
their name is so honoured their purse has 
been almost empty. Fortunately Niel is a 
rich man, and will be able to do everything 
well. wonder whether you will live at 
Knarlsborough, Sadie? It is a splendid old 
place!” 

Sadie colours faint*y. 

“I suppose we shall know all about that 
when Niel comes back.” 

“T have passed Knarlsborough many times,” 
Mr. Brewer says, “but I have never beer 
inside. Lord Ardean was something of a 
recluse, was he not, Mrs. Dalrymple?” 

Bee nods her head. 

“Yes, ever since Aunt Helena died Uncle 
Sho'to has lived in retirement ; he was devoted 
to her. ‘Then I think this poverty was a great 
trial to him, he was so proud. All the Ardeang 
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are proud, you know,” Bee declares frankly ; 
“there is a well-known rhyme that has run 
in the family for generations : 
“* A true Ardean is fair of face, 

A true Ardean is proud of race, 

No Ardean true has known disgrace, 

If this should hap in life or death, 

"Mong Ardeans true they have no place.’” 


“ The poetry is not very grand, but the sen- 
timent is fine,” Bee ends, with a laugh. 

Sadie flinches, and grows pale. 

Surely when Niel knows all he will hesitate. 
How can he take as wife and companion to his 
proud estate one who but a few months age 
was bound to a murderer, an outcast? 

Bee notices her grave expression. 

“Why, Sadie,” she laughs, “ you look quite 
étarmed. Hathe old couplet terrified you?” 

Sadie hesitates, and Philip Brewer, glancing 
at her, seems to see what is passing in her 
mind, and he sympathises with her most truly. 

“J--I do feel a little frightened, Bee,” she 





says, hutriedly. “I hope I shall be 
enough to be classed among the Ardeans.” 

Bee nods her head in a manner that is pecu- 
liar to herself. 

“T don’t think you need be afraid. 
face is fair enough to warrant you reigning at 
the head of the list of lovely dead-and-gone 
Ardean ladies. For my part, you know, Mr. 
Brewer, I must confess that I think the writer 
of the couplet, whoever he or she might be, 


had a pretty good conceit about himself and | 


belongings. It is an awfully rash thing to 
state boldly that all the women are fair of face, 
isn’t it?” 

“No!” says Philip, quietly, gazing at the 
pretty countenance opposite to him. “No, J 

n't think so.” 

Bee blushes; she cannot fail to understand 
him, for she is an Ardean true, her mother 
having been sister to the dead Earl, 

Sadie has drifted into a reverie, and does not 
hear the merry chatter that follows. 


It may be foolish, but somehow the words of | 
‘ | srg. | seems more difficult to speak—the shame and 


the old doggerel run persistently in her ears. 
How she regrets now that she had not been 
firm and have spoken freely to Niel that by 
gons night at Tidemouth! Try as she will to 
shake it off, she has a presentiment that Niel 
will change when he knows all. . She has al- 
ways observed his great pride. Often and 
often he has spoken to her of Ardean and the 
glories and triumphs of his ancestors; and she 


feels that now he is Earl, and lord of all the old | 


possessions, that he will be different-—not quite 
the sweet, simple man whom she has grown to 
love with a love that she never gave to Jack 
Ronalds for a single instant. 2 

“Is it not natural,” she ponders, “that Niel 
ehould change his life—will be altered? Another 
wareer stretches before him-—a career in which 
he may grow famous and revered. I do not 
mean that Niei will be less generous, less good. 
His nature will always be the same, but his 
manner will alter, Iam sure of it. Instead of 
being a simple country squire, with a wife whe 
would be content to live always in her country 
home, ‘he-is now an Earl, whose estates wil 
‘demand his presence, and whose wife must take 
her proper place among the peeresses of the 
realm—and am I fit to A that wife? Should 
not the Countess of Ardean be some young 
patrician girl on whose part no chapter of 
#ecrecy and sorrow is inscribed. I know 
nothing of myself, nothing of my mother; and 
surely this will militate against Lady Ardean, 
apart from the story which is attached to her 
personally!” 

So runs the thought in the girl's mind as 
she sit and gazes out of the window into the 
garden, where already autumn is slowly but 
aurely creeping on and defacing al! summer's 
handiwork. 

“Come, Sadie,” Bee cries, gaily. “Iam not 
going to let you mope, or you will look ill by 
the time Niel comes back!” 

“When do you think he will be back, Bee?” 

Sadie wakes hurriedly from her thoughts, 
and asks this eagerly. 

“ He did not say, darling ; but not this week 
I am afraid . You see, vhere will be a great 


Your | 


| everything 


uj 


deal to do at Knarlsborough, and he must 
supervise everything and remain for the 
funeral. 1 expect you will have a letter to- 
morrow. Here comes Holroyd with the news- 
papers. Now, Mr. Brewer, you can enjoy 
your dear politics. Come along, Sadie; let us 
have a run in the garden!” 

“With your permission I prefer the garden 
to politics,’ Philip answers, ang he follows 
Bee through the long window on to the lawn. 

Sadie is glad, for she does not. feel in the 
mood for light chatter. 

Last night, after those few words with 
Philip, her way seemed clear, but this morn- 
ing all is changed, ‘This sudden accession 10 
rank throws a great difficulty in her path; she 
does not know what to do. 

She wanders out into the garden after Bee 
and Mr. Brewer, but she walks alone, and for 
the first time does not stop to caress and pet 
the dogs that come”bounding from the stable. 

Al at once Bee is called in on some duty, 
and Philip comes up to Sadie. 

“Mise Derwent, [ am glad of this. oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you. I have been think- 
ing over what IT said to you last night, and I 
am come to the conelusion that T was altogether 
wrong.” 

Sadie looks startled. 

“Wrong, Mr. Brewer?” she falters. 

“Yes,” Philip answers firmly; “wrong. I 
went back-on the advice I gave you at Tide- 
mouth, and I see Z have distressed you very 
much. 1 have-been thinking a good deal over 
the matter, and I have decided that, taking 
into consideration, if would be 
unwise aud unnecessary fo open up the past 
now, ‘You need not reproach yourself... You 


| offered to tell Gwynne all, and he would not 


hear it, therefore you are blameless of all 
deceit in the matter.’ 

Sadie stands very quietly. 

‘Mr. Brower,” she suys, slowly, “I have 
boen most distressed, especially since this 
morning. Now that Niel is Lord Ardean it 
misery would be so much greater ; still I wish 
vo do what is right. Will you advise me? I 
have no one alse to whom I can go. Tell me 
honestly and frankly what I shal! do? I 
long to tall Niel all, and yet—yet IT dread the 
consequences. If—if I lost him now I think 
it would break my heart!” 

“T honestly advise you to keep your secret,” 
Philip answers, firmly. “Nicl knows that 
you lave had some great sorrow, @nd is con- 
tent wk nothing more, Bury the memory 
of Jack Ronalds and all the cruelty he put on 
you as we bury the dead, and go to your new 
life determined to be happy with your hus- 
band—that is what I counsel from my heart. 
Here comes Mrs. Dalrymple; we must be 
quick. What do you say?” 

Sudie hesitates. 

I say,” she replies, deliberately, “that I 
will take your advice. The past Is dead and 
gone, thank Heaven! and from to-day [ will 
bury it owt of sight. I do this for Niel’s sake as 
much as my own. fF suppose,” she adds, “ if 
{ were a go0d woman I would renounce Niel 
sooner than go to him with the stigma of 
shame clinging to me, but I am only human. 
I have suffered, and I cannot live without him! 
I cannot live without him!” 

And with this passionate cry she turns away 
and goes into the house. 

The next day a letter arrives from Niel, and 
at the end he writes,— 

“Wilt it vex you to come to me, my darling, 
much soower than we had planned? I find it 
expedient to hasten our marriage, not post- 
pone it, We must have it even quieter than 
we ‘iad intended. I await your reply if you 
consent. [ will bring down a special licence, 
and we will be married either Monday or Tues- 
day next week.” 

To this Gadie writes only 2 few words, but 
ameng tiem is the consent Niel longs for, and 
the quiet wedding is arranged for the Monday 
following ia the little village church close to 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Notwithstanding all precautions, the tiny 
kittle church is very full the morning of Sadie’s 
marriage to Niel, Karl of Ardean. 

“Happy is the bride the sun shines on!” 
quotes Bee, gaily, as she comes into Sadie’ 
room to help ito attire the girl in the simple 
en cashmere in which she is to dnve 
away to Boxton, en route for London and Paris, 
immediately after the wedding ceremony. 
“ And you are to have such a heap of happiness, 
Sadie, for I really don’t believe the sun hag 
ever shone so splendidly before! ” 

Sadie smiles, but only faintly; her hean 
beats in troubled fashion, She is, above all, so 
truthful, so purely sweet and good a nature 
that this secret she is keeping from Niel wears 
and pains her beyond description. 

Silence did. not seem so difficult when first 
she had become engaged, nor indeed up to the 
time Philip Brewer spoke to her, but ever since 
that night and.the news of Niel’s accession to 
such a proud and noble position she has fretted 
terribly, notwithstanding her resolution to 
bury the past and forget it; and now, with 
her wedding gown lying in its pretty simplicity 
and freshness before her, her lovely flowers— 
Niel’s gift—breathing exquisite odours around 
her, she feels a desperate longing to ‘thave,rid 
her mind of all its old burdens before she dons 
the one and carries the other to the birth of her 
new life. 

Bee, however, notices nothing wrong with 
her, and, dismissing Mary, insists on waiting 
hand and foot on the bride, 

“And you must wear this, darling!” she 
says, tenderly ; “‘ my little gift, a horseshoe for 
good luck, you know.’ 

“Pin it on yourself, Bee,” Sadie answers, 
rather tremulously. and so the pretty diamond 
ornament flashes below the white throat, and 
gleams in the sunlight. 

Sadie is to be given away by her trustee and 
her father’s old lawyer, Mr. Wright, in default 
of the relations who should have acted in this 
capacity towards her; and when Bee leaves 
her at’ last and she goes downstuirs, she finds 


| him waiting for her im the hall. 


She looks very pale, but poe beautiful, as 
she stands with the sunlight falling about her, 
and Niel’s-heart throbs with deep and fervent 
delight as he opens the library door and sees 
her with the flowers in her hand, a delicate, 
graceful figure, so soon to be his own posses- 
sion. 

He comes forward with a smile, and takes 
her hand. 

“ This is very unorthodox, I believe,” he says, 
lightiy, to Mr. Wright, “but I am going to 
brave all etiquette!” and, so saying, he draws 
her into the library and shuts the Sor; there 
he clasps his arms about ber, and holds her 
tight to his heart in utter silence. 

Then he looses her. 

“My darling!” he says;“‘my own! I can 
scarce believe my own happiness; it is s0 
great, so new. Sadie, are you content?” 

The colour is lingering on her cheeks: the 
thrill of exquisite bliss that Ins presence aiways 
brings is filling her veins; her doult aud 
anxiety has vanished, and in her eyes there is 
not a cloud as she lifts them to his, and makes 
an eloquent answer in that glance. 

“You look so sweet, so fragile!” Niel says, 
gazing at her. “No delicate flower in your 
bouquet is more beautiful than you are!” 

W You must not flatter me,” Sadie murmurs, 
shyly. 

“Platter!” exclaims Lord Ardean, and «here- 
upon he folds his arms about her again, utterly 
regardless of her flowers orher gown, and both 
might have been completely ruined if Bee had 
not opened the door and come in at this very 
moment. 

“Niel!” she observes, with a good assump- 


.| tion of dignity, which sits funnily on ber petite 


form. “Niel! 

Sadie, blushing deeply, extricates herzelf, 
and Bee begins to rearrange her, and then 
standing on rie gives her brother a tender 
kiss and leads his bride away. 
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¢il she is standing before the altar beside Niel, 
and feels her clasped in his. 

Dimly her mind goes back to that other 
marriage, of which she recaiis nothing but 
hurry and misery. Jack’s voice urging her; 
her conscience struggling hard; ga sense of 
future disaster hanging ‘over her—these are 
all she can remember. How different is this 
marriage ! 

Niel’s frank, deep tones lingering in her 
ears; his strong, dear fingers clasping her; a 
loving woman near at hand, and a general at- 

ere of purity, of honour, of religion, 
pervading over all. 

Bee has walked into church with Philip 
Brewer; she is amazed to find so, large an 
assembly in the little church. Not only are al] 
the Manor servants here, and the villagers, 
but several of the old-fashioned pews are full 
of unmistakably fashionable people, who 
have learned’ in some way that the new Earl 
of Ardean is to be married to the suddenly 
discovered Miss Derwent, and have come to 
see the ceremony. 

Lady Grafford and her son are foremost 
among these. Bee is glad that Sadie seems 
to notice no one or nothing, for she feels 
rightly that the girl would shiver with -sad 
remembrance of poor Robert Cuthbert’s death 
if she ore, ge. t of his aunt in deep mourn- 
ing, and wants no sadness to dim the 
happiness of to-day. 

She little knows how much the sight of 
Lady Grafford would distress Sadie. 

At last all is over, the register signed, and 
Niel, Earl of Ardean, walks down the aisle 
with his bride on his’ arm. He stops cour- 
teously to receive congatulations from one and 


Lady Grafford fortunately feels so annoved 
and so jealous at the wedding that she has 
driven off before this; but many others re- 
main, and Sadie is conscious of hearing words 
of goodwill uttered by many strange lips. 

She does not speak in return; her thoughts 
are too deeply riveted by the sacredness of 
the vows she has just taken. Nor, indeed, 
does she notice that Niel moves away very 
quickly to the carriage as his eye rests on a 
group of three or four people, who have evi- 
dently driven over from some country horse 
to gratify their curiosity. Not until they are 
bowling towards the Manor does his brow 
clear, and then he laughs slightly. 

“Tt was a strange thing,’ he half mutters 
to himself; and as Sadie looks at him in- 
qui he takes her hand in his and carries 
it to lips, softly and reverently as he 
would kiss some holy thing. “My wife!” he 
says, tenderly; “mine at last—my very 
own!” Then, as Sadie says nothing, he goes 
on: “Did you see those people just to our 
right as we passed out? No! Well, I am 
glad of it, for they are not ones that I should 
care for you even to meet as acquaintances. 
They were Mrs." Musgrave and her daughter, 
the mother and sister of that Gerald Mus- 
grave whom your poor father hated so terri- 
bly; and standing with them was the woman 
whom years ago I thought I loved—Sybil 
Warner!” 

Sadie gives a little start, and Niel pute his 
arm round her. 

“Does the mention of that past hurt you 
my dearest heart?” he asks, passionately. 
“Do not let it for one single instant. I only 
think of it as a foil to the present. I am 
glad that I went through the experience, for 
it has taught me to revere and worship you.” 

— pe no J a : 

“Did you know the raves well, Niel?” 
she poe hy 

“No. I have met them, of course, but only 
long ago. I remember hearing some time 
since that Sybil Warner had struck a great 
friendship with Miss Musgrave; they are 
ds of a feather, but do not let us think of 
them on this day, above all others. It is our 
Wedding-day ; ca® you realise it, Sadie? Can 
you imagine for one instant what it means to 
me, my darling?” 


And then they rol] up to the Manor door, 
and Sadie is folded in Miss. Lotway’s arms, 
who has stayed at home on purpose to wel- 
come her on her return from church, an then 
all seems bustle and confusion. 

Holroyd goes about with suspiciquily red 
eyes, yet with an air of contentment that does 
not ook like weeping; and Bee, instead of 
being excited as she generally is, is strangely 
quiet, 2nd almost worried, looking vo much so 
that Philip remarks it. 

“Yes,” Bee confesses, as they stand alone 
for a few moments before going in to partake 
of the meal whieh is to be called breaktast. 
“Yes, I feel: depressed. It gave me quite a 
turn to see that woman standing watching 
Niel’s wedding. It was like a bad omen.” 

“Oh! come, that is all rubbish, you know !” 
says Philip, cheerfully, though the sight of 
Jack ‘Ronald’s mother and sister clad in bright 
colours ‘has upset his equilibrium exceedingly. 
“I am sure you are much too sensible to be- 
lieve in bad omens, Mrs, Dalrymple.” 

Bee bites her lips savagely. 

“Why on earth need she turn up to-day of 
all days? J saw Niel grow quite pale with the 
surprise ; and then to see her with those Mus- 
graves, who seem to have been detested so by 
poor Sir Reginald, was the oddest thing of 
all!” 

“Tf she only knew all she would think it 
odd, indeed,” Philip says to himself, and 
then he rejoices that Sadie knows nothing of 
the truth, and need never know; for who is 
there but he to breathe a word of her secret, 
and he would soonev@Mie than let a s}Hable 
escape. 

Bee looks vo troubled that he is heif tempted 
to console her more warmly, but he restrains. 
He has not redeemed himself yet ; he does not 
consider that he is fit to open his heart and 
offer love to any woman, more especially so 
sweet a one as Bee Dalrymple, till he has done 
more worthily, though he allows himself to 
hope, and to whisper her name as th? goal for 
which he works. 

Sadie cannot eat a mouthful. She can do 
nothing but sit and gaze at her flowers, whose 
graceful blossoms are beginning to droop al- 
ready. She is lost in a sense of exquisite 
bliss of peace and protection sitting so close to 
Niel, and realising that the is now her husband 
—the one being who will guard her from all 
storms and trouble till life be done. 

It is wonderful—it is almost beyond her 


and desolate. The words of the poet might 

have been wrung from her lips then : 

“The dove from my bosom hath flown far away, 

It is flown and returns not, though many a day 

Have I watched from the window of life for its coming. 

Priend, I sigh for repose, I am weary of roaming.” 
Now that is over, and the dove of peace has 

retrined to heal the cruel wounds that had 

broken her young life, instead of a wail a 

poem of sweet hope radiates her : 

“I know not what Ararat rises for me, 

Par away o’er the waves of the wandering sea. 

I know not what rainbows may yet from far bjfls, 

Lift the pramise of hope, the cessations of ils. 

But a voice like the voice of my yonth in my breast, 

Wakes and whispers me on to the East. 

Hark! the sich of the wind and the sound of the wave 

Seem like voices of spirits that wh r me home, 

I come, oh! you whispering voices, I come, 

I turn to my birthplace, the birthplace of morn, 

And the light of thtse lands where the great sun is 
born!” 


Sadie murmurs these dines to herself half 
unconsciously. She has read them and loved 
them so well that they seem to find utterance 
now that her mind is full of beauty and hap- 
piness ; and Niel, glancing at her, is struck by 
the poetic fervour on her face. 

“ What is in your thoughts, my dearest?” he 
asks. 

“J will tell you by-and-by,” she answers ; 
and so, when they have taken farewell arid are 
driving away alone and together, she quotes 
him the poet’s words. 

* Are they not beautiful?” she asks, eagerly, 
and Niel, gethering her to his arms, kisses 





her sweet lips passionately. 


comprehension! But a few weeks ago she was | 
stranded, utterly alone, with a heart wrecked | 





“The great sun is born for us, indeed, to- 
day, Sadie,” he says; then, after a pause, and 
very reverently, he adds, *‘ Heaven grant that 
no shadow may fall upon its golden hgtt shed 
on us—that our life may be as beautiful ao 
it is now!” and nestling closer to him Sadie 
utters a fervent amen to this prayer—an amen 
that. comes from the very heart of her heart. 


(To be continued next week). 


(This story commenced in No, 2021. Back 
numbers can be obtained through any news- 
agent.) 








Gems 


NoTHinc is more unjust, however com 
mon, than to charge with hypocrisy him who. 
expresses zeal for those virtues which he neg- 
lects to practise ; since he may be sincere, con- 
vinced of the advantages of conquering his 
passions, without having yet obtained the vic 
tory, as @ man may be confident of the advan- 
tages of a voyage or a journey without having 
courage or industry to undertake it, and may 
honestly recommend to others those attempts 
which be himself neglects. 

THERE are few, if any, in whom we cannot 
find something to esteem if we search for it ; 
but we often allow their wrong doing to form 
so thick a cloud over their whole nature that al) 
the bright spots arg hidden from our view. If 
we had more of that charity which believeth 
all things aud hopeth all things, we should be 
quicker to detect the goad, slower to mark the 
evil, anxious to bring out and develop the for- 
mer, and glad to cast the mantle of silence over 
the latter. 

Ir is much easicr to design than to perform. 
A man proposes his schemes of life in a state 
of abstraction and disengagement, exempt from 
the enticemente of hope, the solicitations of 
affection, the importunities of appetite, or the 
depression of fear, and is in the same state as 
he that teaches upon the land the art of navi- 
gation, to whom the sea is always smooth and 
ths wind always prosperous. 

Ler’s take the instant by the forward top ; 
for we are old, and on our quickest decrees the 
inaudible and noiseless foot of time steals ere we 
can effect: them. 





——— ee 


“TWO YEARS AGO.” 


We met! ‘twas in the evening, and we left the 
busy town, 

And strolled into the garden by the lake ; 
My pulses throbbed with longing and a pas 
sionate desire, 

And I loved you so, 


break. 


I spoke of love, you heeded not—you turned 
your head away— 
What matter iho’ my heart were snapped im 
twain? 
‘Twas truth, although you 
craved a kindly word ; 
You were cruel and my pleadings were in 
vain. 


my heart was like to 


doubted it; F 


We parted! but the silver moon no longer 
shone for me; 
The stars had lost their 
were dim, 
The raindrops pattered sadly o'er the place 
where once we stood. 
The trees beside the lake were 
grim. 


brightness and 


gaunt and 


Two years have passed-—we meet again ; I love 
you, darling, still. 
Once more I seek the hear! 
dear ; oe 
You smile a loving welcome, and my spirit ‘s 
at rest ; 
Your lips proclaim the words 1] mae Ly en 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 
Lady Redwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
rietor of ali the fair domain of Redwoode, has been 
deft a widow a year or more previous to the opening of 
pede * Lord Redwoode left no heir, but expressed 
@ wish that on the decease of his wife the estates should 
38 to their nephew, Andrew Forsythe, and never 
loubted Lady Redwoode’s compliance with his wishes. 
‘Mr. Forsythe was musing over many things, and 
wondering what would happen to him should his aunt 
marry n. Judge then of his surprise when Lady 
Redwoodeells him the story of herearly life. Secretiy 
married when quite a girl, in order not to arouge the 
anger of her brother, with whom she was living in India, 
there came @ day when it was necessary to tell all, and 
the scene that followed caused Lady Redwoode to fall 
into convulsions, and she lay ill for many weeks. On 
returning to life and consciousness, it wus to find 
Herself a widow and a mother. 

Sir Richard Haughton, although but twenty-seven, 
has lost all joy in life through an unhappy marriage. 
News is brought to him that his divorced wife, Margaret 
Sorel, is dying, and the messenger eagerly begs an inter- 
view on the pretext that Margaret desires Sir- Richard's 
forgiveness, Margaret fails to rekindle the old love, and 
swears that no other woman shall ever become his wife. 

Now Lady Redwoede’s brother is dead, and as an act 
of reparation has sent all the necessary proofs of her first 
@aarriage, but the secret of the identity of her own child 
dies with him. The two girls are coming to England, 
and it is for Lady Redwoode to discover which of the 
two is her daughter. Alter a little hesitation in com- 
ing to so momentous a decision, the choice falis on 
Cecile, who at once sets to work to ingratiate herself 
with vee Redwoode at the expense of her foster-sister 
Hellice, dnd in this she is ably seconded by the Hindoo 
yah. Cecile’s relationship is proclaimed to the 
assembled household; and to Hellice, who watches 
this rejoicing without one pang of envy, there suddenly 
comes a feeling of loneliness, and she turns unobserved 
dnto the garden to seek comfort among the shade of the 
trees. It is thus that she discovers Sir Richard Haugh- 
fon, who for one moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 

itis lost to view. “I must see her again,” he says, 
4 — and whatever she is I recognise her as my 
fate.” 


CHAPTER XXIUI.—Continued. 


] ECILE bit her lips angrily, and ex- 
claimed— 

“Do you expect to win me 
when you woo with compliments 
like these, Mr. Andrew Forsythe?” 

“Compliments are useless be- 

tween us, Cecile. Do you not realise the fact? 
Shall I compliment you upon your goodness, 
sincerity, truthfulness, or generosity?” and 
Mr. Forsythe sneered. “ It cannot be possible 
that you are aware of your imminent peril 
and yet bargain for idle compliments. Let 
me present the case to you clearly. Accept 
me, and you strengthen your position at Red- 
avoode; you obtain an ally whose interests 
are identical with yours, and who has the 
advantage and prestige belonging to the name 
and race of Redwoode. Refuse me——” 

“And what then!” inquired Cecile, as he 
made an impressive pause. 

“ Refuse me, and I will go to Lady Red- 
woode and declare everything I know tg your 
disadvantage. This Mr. Anchester sity ad- 
venturer and a coward, who will do anything 
for money and social rank. I will frighten 
him, bribe him, threaten him, and induce bim 
to declare to Lady Redwoode that you are the 
daughter of Horatio Glintwick! So small a 
thing as this man’s assertion would turn the 
evenly-balanced scales, and make the injured 
Hellice heiress of these wide acres!” 

Cecile bowed her head that her enemy might 
not Jook upon her convulsed features. The 
anguish she had meted out to her wronged 
cousin returned to her own heart now in wild 
waves of fear and horror. She had gained a 
narrow pass in her life-history whence to re- 
turn on her steps was oo ag and to ad- 
vance was to plunge headlong into a mist of 
darkness no eyes could penetrate. 

“T—I dare not!” she gasped. 

“You would brave me, then?” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” Cecile almost shrieked. 
“T will pay you money, Andrew, any sum you 
may demand. When I become mistress here 
you shall have a princely income—— ” 


“I ask only that you shall marry me,” in-, 





terrupted Mr. Forsythe, coldly. “The rest I 
can manage to suit myself!” 

“But Mr. Anchester will return in a month 
to claim me. If he learns of our engagement 
he will denounce me!” 

And Cecile wrung her Lands in terror. 

“Marry me before he comes. I will meet 
him and protect you from him Marry me, 
and you cling to a rock of safety. Refuse me, 
and you go drifting down to certain destruc- 
tion!” 

Cecile calmed herself sufficiently to reflect 
upon these impressive words. She had no 
especial love for Mr. Forsythe, but she did not 
dislike him.. No thought of love, however, 
entered her brain at this juncture. Her 
marriage had become a question of expediency, 
of safety, and not of girlish sentiment. 

She thought briefly, keenly, and with stern 
firmness. e weighed carefully her chances on 
every side. There was no way of escape, that 
was plain. She needed protection from Darcy 
Anchester. She had dreamed of marrying a 
peer, of winning a title and social pre: 
eminence. These dreams must be given up. 

Of her two suitors Mr. Forsythe was the more 
eligible. His family was noble and irreproach- 
able. His name was highly esteemed, although 
without a title. His mother had been a Lady 
of Redwoode, the daughter and sister of ruling 
barons. He was an especial favourite with the 
Baroness, who would, without doubt, dower 
her daughter handsomely on the occasion of her 
marriage with him. 

4A union with Mr. Anchester was not even to 
be thought. of calmly. A nameless adventurer, 
a man whom she would be obliged to rescue 
from his ignoble sphere—no, she could not 
marry him. 

It was strange that Cecile could at that 
moment weigh all these circumstances, but she 
did so with grave deliberation. As may be 
judged from the bias of her thoughts, her ver- 
dict was given in favour of her present suitor. 
She glanced at him, observing his black eyes 
and hair, his florid complexion, with some secret 


satisfaction that he was handsome, and said,—-. 


“ My ‘choice is made, Andrew. If you will 
save me from Darcy Anchester I will be your 
wife.” 

“ Within the month?” 

“Within a fortnight, if you like!” 

“It is settled, then,” said Mr. Forsythe, 
coolly, as if he had known beforehand what 
would be her decision. “We will be married 
a fortnight hence. We will go on our bridal 
tour, and leave the field open during our 
absence to Mr. Anchester. When winter comes 
we will go to town for the season, and you can 
shine in society to your heart’s content, while 
I follow my own devices. The matter is quite 
settled?” 

“Quite so, Andrew.” 

“Then let us go in and _anncunce our en- 
gagement to Lady Redwoode. She is doubt- 
less wondering at our absence.” 

Cecile acceded to the proposal, and thoy 
moved down the avenue towards the mansion. 
Renee waited at the end of the walk until 
they came up, and Cecile, in the ayah’s native 
tongue, communicated the fact of her engage- 
ment, and added, as the Hindoo scowled 
fiercely at Mr. Forsythe, that she was quite 
satisfied with the projected marriage. 

“T read something like this in the stars this 
morning before Hellice came to your rooms,’ 
said the Hindoo. “I read of a sudden peril, 
a rescue, and a marriage, buf the marriage 
was not a pleasant one, my pet. There came 
after it black shadows like troubles and sor- 
rows. And last of all loomed up a cloud so 
large that it hid yon star completely. What 
could that cloud have meant Disgrace— 
death? Think twice, my golden-haired 
daughter of the sun, before you marry bthis 
acion of Redwoode. Yet what is written is 
¥ritten, and there is no resisting fate!” 





She ended her admonition with a tone ex. 
= of blind resignation to what she be 
ieved to be the decree of destiny. Cecile had 
® vein of superstition in her nature, as has 
been said, and she shuddered at her ayah’s 
prophecy, yet believed its frustration to bo im. 
possible. 

: 1, Renee,” she answered, with assumed 
gaisty, ‘I will live while I do live. I am 
going to taste every pleasure, be @ queen in 
society, use my wealth with a lavish hand, 
and when that great cloud overtakes me | 
shall have no lost opportunities of enjoyment 
to lament.” 

With a, forced laugh that did not deceive 
the troubled Hindoo, Cecile resumed her way 
with Mr. Forsythe. They od a moment 
at a fountain in the en, and the girl 
plunged her hands into cool waters, upon 
which lilies, with their long leaves, 
floated, and bathed her eyes, which betrayed 
marks of recent tears. The cool liquid seemed 
to refresh her weary brain, and her thoughts 
gathered ray 2 and her heart renewed its 
courage during her brief delay by the fountain 
under the soft summer starlight. 

She was quite herself again when, leani 
on Mr. Forsythe’s arm, she was Ay vere 
through the conservatory into the drawing- 
room and Lady’ Redwoode’s presence—astute, 
clear-headed, shrewd, with an eye to her own 
advancement, at the expense of anyone who 
might chance to standin her way. She came 
in, her golden hair about her head in pretty 
dishevelment, frizzed into a thousand tiny 
spiral tendrils that stood out from her ‘head 
like the burr around a chestnut ; with a glow 
on her cheeks, a glow in her blue eyes, and a 
glow on her lips; with her pale blue robe 
trailing after her in shimmering waves, re- 
flecting the light from the chandeliers; and 
with a rosebud in her hand which she had tom 
from its stem in passing through the flower- 
bordered aisles of the conservatory. 

Boantiful she was without doubt, but one 
charm of beauty was lacking with Cecile. 
That sweet and tender shyness, that delicate 
modesty, that indefinable delicacy that dis- 
tinguished Hellice, and which can be com- 
pared only to the bloom on the cheek of a 
peach, to the purple bloom on the untouched 
grape, wag painfully missing. 

Lady Redwoode aroused herself at their 
entrance, and looked up at the young pair in 
surprise. 

Mr. Forsythe led his betrothed directly to 
the Baroness, and said, smilingly : 

“Lady Redwoode, permit me to introduce 
you to my promised wife. Cecile returns my 
affection for her, and we only need your bless- 
ing to complete our happiness.” 

Lady Redwoode looked from one to the other 
in bewilderment, There was nothing of the 
confusion and embarrassment peculiar to 
young and ardent lovers in the manner of 
either. No conscious blush tinged Cecile’s 
cheeks, no sweet, maidenly sliame drooped her 
gaze. She locked as unconcerned as if she 
had been demanding a new bonnet, while 
Mr. Forsythe seemed to assume the air of & 
master, 

“This is sudden,” said her ladyship. “ Are 
you sure you know your own hearts, my chil- 
dren? Do you love my daughter, Andrew, 
with the love that will endure always?” 

Mr. Forsythe replied in the affirmative, 
while his thoughts wandered to a fairer form, 
a lovelier face than that by his side—the face 
of the wronged Hellice. : 

“ And you, Cecile,” said the Baroness, with 
increasing anxiety, “do you really love Andrew 
as a wife should Jove her husband—-more than 
all the world beside?” 

Cecile was about to reply as her suitor had 
done, but the thought that something more 
might be expected of her prompted her to 
assume a virtue she did not possess. She 
drooped her head, then moved forward and 
knelt beside the Baroness, pillowing her head 
upon her ladyship’s bosom, 

“T shall not be happy if you refuse your con- 
sent to our union, mamma,” she murmured. 
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“Then it is granted,” declared Lady Red- 
woode, her pure, sweet face brightening’ “1 
desired your marriage above all things, m 
children. I shall have no longer to reprondh 
myself for defrauding Andrew of his expected 
inheritance.” 

She caressed her daughter tenderly, her pure 
Saxon loveliness transfigured into angelic 
beauty by her maternal love ; but as she pressed 
her lips to Cecile’s brow there came to her, as 
there had come a moment before to Mr. For- 
sythe, the remembrance of the delicate, dark 
face of Hellice, in its earnestness, purity, and 
sweetness, and she almost turned in sudden 
ap eae from Cecile, | page for one whom 
she deemed unworthy of her thoughts. 

“We wish to be married within a month—a 
fortnight,” declared Mr. Forsythe. “Do not 
deny us, dear Lady Redwoode.” 

“Tt is too soon, Andrew. You should wait 
a year or two. until Cecile has seen the 
world,” replied the Baroness, collecting her 
thoughts. 

Mr. Forsythe urged his wish with all the 
skill he could command, and Cecile seconded 
his pleadings ably. The result can be fore- 
seen. Lady Redwoode yielded to their united 
prayers, granting her consent to an immediate 
union, although she protested against their 
haste and ‘precipitancy. 

“You shall have your own way, my child- 
ren,” she said, cheerfully. “I hope that your 
love will always be as strong and ardent as it 
isnow. You have my consent, and with it my 
blessing—the fondest, truest, tenderest bless- 
ing of which a mother’s heart is capable,” 

e yoans oe bowed their heads before her 
to receive blessing she invoked upon them, 
bat she did not dream that both were false and 
deceitful, that they did not love each other or 
her, and that they had united themselves 
only that they might better work out their 
grasping and inordinate greed for wealth and 
position, 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Thée minutes deepened into hours, and still 
Bir Richard Haughton tenanted the little inn- 
gee at North Eldon, not daring to leave it 
est his betrothed should return to the inn in 
his absence, and too nervous and excited to 
remain tranquilly seated. 

He walked to and fro with quick, impetuous 
tread, stoppiag now and then to look from the 
window in the vain hope of beholding the form 
of Hellice., He puzzled himself in vain con- 
jectures as to the girl's business in that little 
country town, but failed to arrive at any satis- 
factory decision. 

She had been cast adrift, he knew, and he 
sometimes fancied she had come ito this 
secluded spot to engage in one of the few ways 
of gaining a livelihood open to a delicate and 
tefined gentlewoman. en'he mentally ac- 
quitted e of intentional injos- 
tice to her niece, and felt a conviction that a 
— home had heen provided for his be- 


He summoned the landlord, and questioned 
bin ing his newly-arrived lady guest. 
The description of Margaret Sorel was not in- 
applicable to Hellice, although their styles of 

uty were so totally different. 

Sir Richard had no doubt that the “ hand- 
some brunette” so een A praised was his 
own promised wife, especially when the Jand- 
lord informed him that she had come from 
Wharton. 

The hour began to grow late, the rroprictor 
of the inn began to murmur against the 
mysterious absence of his lady guest, ard Sir 
Richard felt ed to rush cut into the 
night and defend Hellice from a thousand im- 


agmary perils. 

Where could Mr. Kenneth be? He had not 
accompanied the brunette lady to the inn. 
Perhaps even now he was escorting Hellice to 
London, and this stoppage at North Eldon 
had been made solely to divert pursuit on the 
part of Hellice’s lover. ‘ 


Tortured — these fancies, the young 
Baronet made no attempt to satisfy the inquiries 
of his uncle, who wandered in and out of the 
inn like an uneasy spirit, only a little less 
anxious than his nephew. 

At last, when his last vestige of patience 
had given place to the wildest anxiety, Sir 
Richard was inexpressibly relieved by the ap- 
pearance of bis host, who said—  —~ 

“The lady has come, sir. Shall I send up 
your name, sir?” 

“No. You may send word simply that a 
friend wishes to see her. I will follow at your 
pr hae a re m7 ree Richard, deter- 

at Hellice shou ave no o uni 
to decline his visit. ~atatie d 

The landlord bowed and withdrew. 

“Stay here till I return,” said the Baronet, 

ing his uncle. 

“ Ask her to let me see her, if only for one 
minute, Dick!” cried Mr. Haughton, earnestly, 
the tears springing to his eyes. “Tell her I 
know she is an angel, Richard—an innocent, 
wronged angel! Do you think she'll see 
me! 

Sir Richard replied in the affirmative, and 
his answer turned his relative’s grief into 
boyish delight. He did not linger to hear 
any more of the messages the poor gentleman 


‘| would (have sent, but with a firm, rapid 


step he walked up the stairs to the upper 
chamber that had been assigned to the lady 
guest. At the door he paused, meeting the 
servant who had borne his message, but he 
did not address a word or look to him. The 
thought that he was about to meet Hellice— 
Hellice,; whom he had not seen since her jill- 
ness, who had sent back his letters, who had 
listened to evil whisperings egainst him— 
Hellice, who was dearer to him than his own 
soul, thrilled him with a strange and awful 
joy. His limbs trembled, his breath came 
quickly, his face grew pale, and his eyes shone 
with the fire of love and hope. 

He paused only a moment to gain calmness, 
then opened the door, and found himself face 
to face with—Margaret Sorel! 

His amazement momentarily deprived him 
of speech He could only stare with dilating 
eyes at the tall, robust figure that stood in the 
=e of the room and at the dark gipsy-like 
ace. 

The woman, though equally astonished, 
was the first to speak. 

“Richard!” she exclaimed, retreating a 
step. “So it is you who wish to see me. 
Have you followed me here from Wharton 
simply to have an interview with me?” 

e@ sound of her voice stung the young 
Baronet into self-control. He looked around 
the chamber with a quick, apprehensive 
glance, and cried-— 

“Where is she? Where is Hellice?” 

“How should I know!” was the response. 

“But you do know,” declared Richard, 
sternly. “ You followed her to this place. You 
have been all the evening engaged in tracking 
her—while I was vainly waiting for her here. 
Where is she, I ask?” 

. “She is where you will not find her easily,” 
said the actress, tauntingly, enraged at his 
unconcealed anxiety for her rival. 

Sir Richard’s face grew paler and sterner, 
and he stepped nearer to the woman whom he 
had once boyishly loved, and who was now to 
him a deadly Nemesis. 

“Margaret Sorel,” he said, in suppressed 
tones, while his blue eyes glittered with a fire 
before which she shrank, “again I demand of 
you, where is Hellice?” 

“ And I answer,” replied the woman, dog- 
godly, “that I cannot—will not, if you prefer 
that—-tell you! Hellice Glintwick will never 
be your wife. She is no weak, whining girl 
to marry a man in whom she has no trust or 
confidence. Her love for you is gone. In her 
anger and pride she uprooted from her heart 
every trace of the love she professed for you. 
tae you now! hates you only less than 

1 ” 








“Tmpossible!” ejaculated the Baronet, a 
sudden feeling of dizziness and illness creeping 


over him. “Woman—tiend! what have you 
done to turn from me Hellice’s pure and trust- 
ing heart? You have lied to her—you need 
not deny it! You listened to my vows of love 
to her, and then basely lied to her!” and Sir 
Richard’s face deepened in its set sternness, 
and he looked at her like an accusing judge. 
‘I found your handkerchief in the Redwoode 
conservatory, and I knew that you had been 
near at the moment when Heilice accepted me. 
What was it you said to her?” 

Margaret Sorel’s countenance gleamed with 
wicked triumph. 

“So you are now tasting the cup ee made 
me drink!“ she cried, with a discordant 
laugh. “ You know now what it is to love in 
vain—what it is to pour out all your love at 
feet which spurn you in contempt. Did I not 
promise myself such revenge, Richard Haugh- 
ton? Did I not fortell the hour?” 

“Tell me what you have done,” said Sir 
Richard, huskily. 

“TI will tell you!” cried the divorced wife, 
stiil laughing strangely and discordantly. “TI 
can afford to tell, for you can never repair 
the breach I have made. I did listen to your 
words of love to Hellice Glintwick. I heard 
you say to her—oh, heaven! and the 
woman's voice grew sharp and shrill, “that 

ou had never loved before! You had—you 
cw you had! Was it not for love of me 

ou led a hermit’s life for seven yéars, Richard 
Houghton? Had I not power to blight your 
ambition, to kill your hopes. to make you a 
miserable misanthrope at the age of one-and- 
twenty? And yet you dared to say and think 
that you had never loved before!” 

“Jt is true!” declared Sir Richard. “That 
boyish fancy was not love!” 

“Tt was—it was!” said Margaret Sorel, 
stamping her foot imperiously. “You love 
me now. Under all this coldness to me, 
under this sudden passion for another, the 
old love is smouldering. You cannot, shall 
mot, deny it. You have chosen to resist the 
pleadings of that old love, and I have sworn 
to have my revenge. After I heard your story, 
and saw you take that girl to your bosom, | 
could hardly repress my wrath and fury. If 
I had hed a weapon I think I would have 
stabbed you both to the heart then. I slipped 
out into the garden, ran into the wood and 
flung myself on the ground, and wept and 
shrieked, as you may do now. In the midst 
of my grief I heard a soft voice speaking to 
me, and, looking up, I saw my rival standing 
near, her pretty face full of pity, and her soft 
eyes, yet beaming with love for you, siining 
kindly and sorrowfully upon me. She looker 
like an angel, and is one. Bad as I am, 
Richard Haughton, that innocent chid 
touched my heart. I will never harm her, but 
you shall never possess her. She shali never 
be your wife!” 

“You told her——” 

“TI told her many things,” said the divorced 
wife, sternly. “I told herthat I was your 
first love—more than that, I was your wife! 
I told her that you were still my husband in 
the eye of the jaw! I showed her our mar- 
riage certificate, and your love-etters to me, 
and she read them through, and all she said 
was, ‘He told me he had never loved before.’ 
Ah, I had an instalment of my revenge then! 
I struck all the light and colour out of her 
face. I made her pretty 4 quiver in an 
anguish too deep for tears! did my work 
wel, Richard Haughton. [ heard afterwards 
that she was ill. You know now what made 
her ik!” 

“Demon!” ejaculated the Baronet, driven 
almost to madness. “ You have triumphed for 
a time, but you have not alienated from me 
Heliice’s love. She will believe one-—~’ 

“She will never listen to you—never see 

ou!” said the divorced wife, exuitingly. “TI 
now her better than you do. She would 
never trust herse‘f within sound of your voice. 
She fondly believes that when you made love 
to her you thought me dead. She excuses 
your conduct as only a foolish girl can, but I 








tell you her love for you has vanished. It is 
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omy womén like me who love eternally. 
Richard.” and the woman's tones grew wild 
and thriiling, “you are sorrowing for one who 
Will soon learn to love another. I am dyin 

of love for you. I am your wife, even thoug 

the law has stepped in between us. See there. 
See what the past few weeks have wrought!” 

She pushed back her sleeve and revealed 
her arm.. Its shapeliness had become seriously 
<a by her mental struggies. It was 
still fair, but its roundness and exquisite sym- 
metry were gone. The bones at the wrist 
protruded as if they had been dislocated, and 
the skin looked pinched and wrinkled. 

The wreck of what had been one of her chief 
charms called from the woman no further 
allusion. Some sudden turn of feeling had 
softened her heart. She looked pleadingly at 
the stern, rigid face of the man she had 
elaimed as her husband, and with a sudden 
motion she flung herself at his feet and 
clasped his knees. 

“Richard, have pity on me,” she prayed. 
“Take me back again. I will be your slave, 
your servant—only take me backt” 

The tears streamed down her cheeks, and 
the ruddy hue deserted her face, but Sir 
Richard’s heart was not softened. He had 
seen her in that attitude upon the stage, with 
her hair streaming about her in black waves, 
as it was now, with her hands clasped about 
the knees of a stage hero, and with her weep- 
ing = uplifted to an obdurate mock-lover. 
Somehow the remembrance came back to him 
plainly now, and he released himself from her 
clasp and said : 

“ Margaret Sorel, do not knee] to me. Can 
you not comprehend that I would sooner clasp 
a serpent to my bosom than you? Cease to 
delude yourself with a belief that my early 
passion for you was more than a boyish fancy, 
that died an the hour I learned your true 
character. I tell you it was not. If there 
were no other woman on earth than you, I 
would shritk with loathing from you and cease 
to exist rather than wed you. Words cannot 
express my horror and detestation of you!” 

e spoke with such loathing in his tones 
that the woman ceased to delude herself with 
further false hopes. She arose from her knees, 
and the face that looked at him from between 
her thick black tresses was full of wickedness 

nd menacing. 

“You have refused my love,” she said; 
harshly. , “ Accept, then, my revenge!” 

“Sa you have said before at our former 
meetings,” replied the Baronet, sternly. “ You 
have done all the evil you can do. I shall 
leave no stone unturned that lies in my path 
to find Hefice. TI will tell her the truth, and 
your revenge will end in disappointment! ” 

He moved towards the door, but when his 
< eegg on the latch, he paused and 
adced ;— 

“ Margaret Sorel, beware how you handle 
edged tools. My forbearance may cease. I 
wern you to let me and mine alone. You will 
do well to heed my warning.” 

Vith these words he went out, leaving 
the wretched woman to her own companion- 
ship. He hastened down to the inn-parlour, 
and was met at its door by his uncle, whose 
countensnee was radiant with joyful expecta- 
tion. 

“Will ‘she see me, Richard?” he asked. 

“Tt is not Hellice!” replied Sir Richard, 
“We must search for her everywhere. She 
is in this town, without doubt. Let us engage 
in the search at once.” 

“But the heuses are dark,” objected Mr. 
Haughton. “Everybody has gone to bed. 
The landlord. was in here just now to tum 
off the lights. It is too late te do anything 
to-night.” 

This opinion was confirmed by the appear- 
ance of the innkeeper, who politely offered to 
show his guests to their rooms, remarking 
that it was already past his hour for closing. 

“IT am undecided what to do.” said the 
Baronet, uneasily. “ Landlord, do you know 
a gentleman named Kenneth, who has a home 
near here?” 





No, sir, but there is a Miss Kenneth who 
lives a few miles off,” was the reply, after a 
moment's thought. “I believe Miss Kenneth 
has a brother. He's a lawyer, if I am not 
mistaken.” 

“How far is it to Miss Kenneth’s place?” 
inquired Sir Richard, with sudden hopeful 
ness. ; 

* Six or eight miles, sir. It’s too late to go 
to-night, sir. I can drive you over, sir, im 
the morning in time to breakiast at Holly 
Bank, which is Miss Kenneth’s place.” 

This proposition was, after brief delibera- 
tion, accepted. There was nothing to be 
gained by a visit to Holly Baxk after mid- 
night, when Hellice and her vew-found friends 
would be asleep. Nothing could be done 
except to possess his soul in patience, and Sir 
Richard submitted to be Jed upstairs to his 





| 


| 


room, which was situated on the opposite | 


side of the corridor from that occupied by bis 
divorced wife. Mr. Haughton was installed 
in the chamber adjoining the Baronets, and 
silence and dazkness soon gathered around 
the inn. 

There were at least two wakeful hearts 
beneath its roof that night; two pairs of eyes 
that didnot once close themee!ves ia sleep 
Margaret Sorel knew that her former-husband 
reposed within a few feet of her, and her sou! 
was convulsed with a fierce pain, av if a wild 
beast were tearipg at it. But the young 
Baronet scarcely gave her » thought. His 
heart and soul were with Hellice, and. all 
right long he planned what he should say it 
she should see him at once, and what he 
should do in cave che utterly refused to meet 
him, 

“My poor wronged darling |’ he murmured, 
in his strong, infinite tenderness and yearn- 
ing. “To be accused of attempted murder— 
she whose every thought is one of purity and 
love! To be turned away from the house 
that should count ber its choicest . treasure, 
and sent among strangers, with a stain on 
her guiltless name! ‘Ip think her lover false 
and herself friendless! Oh, it is terrible! 

The night dragged its weary length away. 
At daybreak Sir-Richard wos wp and dressed. 
An early breakfast was brought to his rooms, 
and Mr. Haughton shared it with him. The 
repast over, or rather the pretence of eating 
put aside, Sir Richard: ordered the trap at 
once, and as soon as it had been made ready 
entered it with his uncle, and the two, with a 
competent driver, set out fer Holly Bank. 

Margaret Sorel, from behind the mmslin 
curtains of her window, watched the depar- 
ture, but ib was easy to see that she beheved 
the Baronet would encounter only disappoint- 
ment and discomfiture. 

The route to Holly Bank Jay over astubbly, 
desolate-looking common, where few habita- 
tions were and where wild birds and smail 
game lived in riotous content. The morning 
was pleasant, bright with sunshine and genial 
with the summer air. Sir Richard sat in 
silence, wrapped in self-communion, his grave, 
earnest face glowing with hopefulness,- and his 
manner full of half-cuppressed eagerness. 

The common had been traversed, and the 
travellers had come out upon a pleasant stretch 
of smiling country, through which hedge-bor- 
dered roads ran, with handsome residences in- 
terspersed here-and there, and where art had 
improved upon the beauty which nature 
spread in every direction. 

They were driving briskly along one of the 
pleasantest. of these roads, when, at a slight 
bend, they came without warning upon a dog- 
cart, whose chief occupant was Mr. Kenneth. 

Gir Richard immediate'y commanded a 
halt. 

Mr. Kenneth’s driver reined in his horse, 
and the two vehicles stoed side by side. 

The old lawyer looked troubied and con- 
fised at meeting the Baronet, but he did not 
waste a moment in deliberation. 

“Well met, Sir Richard,” he cried, _cheer- 
fuily. “TI have something to cay to you—a 








- a 
message which I had hoped to deliver to you 
at Sea View. Shall we get out?” 

Witheut waiting for a reply, he alighted 
with some cittle difficulty, and Sir Richard 
followed his example by springing lightly io 
the ground. 

The twe men walked apart, followed © osely 
by Mr. Haughton, whose face had become 
troubled with fears of some impending sorrow, 

“ E see you have been informed of the accy 
sation against Miss Hewice,” said the lawyer, 
commencing the subject at once. “Did Lady 
Redwoode give you my sister’s address’ ~ 

“No, she refused it. I tracked you here, 
and. learned from the -vikage landlord your 
sister's address.” 

“I was not so clever as I might have been 
said Mr. Kenneth, regretfully, “ This-is a sad 
business, Sir Richard—a sad business!” 

* You believe in Hellice’s guilt, then?’ 

‘No reasonable man could doubt it for an 
instant,” declared the old lawyer. “No jury 
in England would acquit her of an intention 
tw murder her benefactress. We have been 
skifully imposed upon, Sir Richard. I am 

to say so, for the blow comes hard upo: 
you; but this East Indian girl» with her 
Hindoo blood, is the most artful, the most 
treacherous, the most wicked of her race!” 

“Hush, Mr. Kenneth My own father 
should not speak thus of Hellice. You ar 
maligning my betrothed wife!” 

“Sir Richard!” ejaculated the little man. in 
astonishment. “Iimvossible! Incredible! You 
would not marry this suspected murderess, 
this——” 

He paused, his 
Baronet’s iook. 

“Tam on my way to beg Hetlice to consent 
to.an immediate marriage!” declared the 
Baronet, firmly. “My love shal} shelter her; 
my arm protect ber; my home shall be her 
vefuge! I know she is innocent, and J shall 
offer her my tenderest respect, my highest 
esteem, as well as the devoted love she already 
knows to be hers!” 5 

“Foolish, Quixotic boy!” exclaimed Mr. 
Kenneth, wiping a sympathetic tear from his 
eyes. “You show'd have lived in the olden 
days, and been a knight to fight for your lady’s 
glove. You should not disgrace your name by 
such a-préposterous union. Lady Redwoode 
will forbid it——” 

“We can flee to Scotland, then,” said the 
Baronet, Srmly and resolutely. “You have 
all east -Hellice off, but the day will come 
when you will go on your knees to her for 
pardon. You are all blind now, but the day 
will come when you will see that Cecile and 
not Hellice is the treacherous creature you have 
described !” 

“ Believe what you please, Sir Richard, but 
don’t throw yourself away on this girl. She 
knows herself that a marriage between you 
would be inappropriate. See, here is a note 
she wrote of her own accord and bade me de- 
liver into your own hands!” 

He drew from his pocket a small missive, 
which he gave into the Baronet’s hands. The 
young lover tore it open and read as follows :— 

“Sm Ricnuarp,—Make no attempt to find 
me. All js over—doubly over’ between us. 
can never be your wife, and beg you will never 
seck to see me again. Henceforth we are dead 
to each other. “ HELrice.” 


The Barénet crumpled the note in his hands. 
then put it into his pocket, as if loth to love 
even so small and so unpleasant a communica 
tion from bis betrothed. . 

“Say mo more, Mr. Kenneth,” he. said, 
briefly. “1 understand your motives and 2- 
quit you of blame. But I shall go to Hellice 
immediately ! ” 

He turned. on his heel, hastened to his 
vehicle, followed by his uncle, and drove off 
furiously towards Holly Bank. 

Mr. Kenneth looked after him a moment, 
then mounted his dog-cart, gave new orders to 
his driver, and followed in the wake of Sir 
Richard, keeping close behind him. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Holly Bank, the home of Miss Kenneth, was 
a pleasant old country seat of moderate extent, 
situated in the midst of a fertile and blooming 
region. Tts small farm, tenanted by an honest 
and practical farmer, yielded more than a 
tolerable income, and presented a very credit- 
able appearance, although its pastures and 
wheat-fields were not numerous. 

The grounds of Holly Bank were cared for 
in the prim style of former days, and the 
quaint garden, with its various flowers strictly 
enclosed between close-growing borders of box, 
looked precisely as it had looked fifty years 
before. 

The old gardener had entered upon his ser- 
vice with the Kenneths at this period, and 
during the half-century of his faithful minis- 
trations wary, new plant had been suffered 
to take root in Holly Bank soil, and not an old 
one had been suffered to die out. The old man 
would have deemed it heresy to transform his 
domain into a modern garden, and fortunately 
for his peace of mind his mistress shared his 

inion. 

The dwelling was a fine old rambling struc- 
ture of various styles of architecture, and 
having a look of comfort that many a prouder 
edifice might have envied. 5 

lt was provided with projecting windows, 
light Venetian ‘balconies, covered verandas, 
and handsome porches, after a most incon- 
gruous fashion, but the general effect was to 
brighten and beautify the old house, which 
somehow reminded one of a stately dame of 
olden time partially arrayed after the bewilder- 
ing fashions of the present day. 

Time, which had seemed to spare the 
grounds, had touched the dwelling with loving 
hands, giving a more luxuriant growth to the 
clambering ivy, and to the walls hoary patches 
of light, such as are the glory and poetry of 
old stone structures. 

Supreme comfort reigned within the house. 
The old-fashioned drawing-room, with its low 
ceiling, and many pictures covering the walls, 
was eminently pleasant and inviting. The 
easy-chairs, with their yielding cushions, 
looked as if meant for ease, and tempted one 
to pass dreamy hours in their soft embrace. 

The several corners and interstices between 
the pictures were filled with pretty Swiss- 
carved brackets, some of which upheld beanti- 
fully modelled plaster casts, while other sus- 


tained pieces of porcelain, old Chinese cups as g 


thin as an egg-shell and as transparent as glass, 
gay shepherdess in Dresden ware, and Sévres 
vases, sinall but bright, with exquisite snatches 
of fowers and foliage. 

As may be imagined, Miss Kenneth was a 
lover of bric-a-brac ornaments, her mantel- 
piece and tables abounded with them, many 
of no ordinary interest. to the lover of the 
curious, the rare, or the beautiful. The round 
centre table was covered with books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, all of them evincing a 
refined although severe literary taste. 


Upon the afternoon of the day which wit- | 


nessed the expulsion of Hellice from Red- 
woode Miss Kenneth was seated in her draw- 
ing-room, in one of the easy-chairs we have 
described, in her favourite position near one 
of the projecting windows, trom which place 
she commanded a view of the lawn. 

In personal appearance, as well as in mental 
characteristics, she presented the strongest 
possible contrast to her round, rosy, good- 
natured-loking brother. 

She was tall; her figure was spare. She sat 
perfectly upright, her thin, bony fingers busy 
with & tatting-shuttle, which she wove in and 
out of @ bright-coloured thread with marvel- 
lous dexterity, a pretty web growing rapidly 
under her swift manipulation. She had strong, 
well-marked features, full of determination, 
but not unpleasant in their combined expres- 
sion, 

Her face was stern and severe in its charao- 
tet, sallow in its complexion, evidencing ill- 
health, and her thin lips were set firmly to- 
gether. Her eyes were not large, but had a 
quick, suspicious look, as if their owner dis- 


| trusted everyone, and expected at any moment 
| to behold symptoms of wickeduess and dupli- 
away from her face, softening and subduing 
what A ag otherwise have seemed harsh and 
rugged. 

er dress was composed of a rich steel-grey 
silk, so heavy that it rustled with every move 
ment, and so lustrous that it reflected the 
light as well almost as a mirror might have 
done. 

The lace at her throat and wrists was yellow 
with age, and of the heavy, rich patterns so 
well liked by our ancestresses. The cap that 
crowned her head, concealing the coil of grey 
hair at its back, was made of lace also, bright- 
ened with a few rose-coloured ribbons. 

Altogether, Miss Kenneth was an admirable 
specimen of well-preserved spinsterhood, and 
presented a type of gentlewoman not unfre- 
quently met with in country society. She was 
older than her brother, and had been a second 
mother to him since his boyhood. She had 
few weaknesses and no follies. Severe and 
strict almost to a fault, she had never married 
because unable to discern in any one of her 
few suitors a superiority to his race. 

Her suspicious glances had found out flaws 
in the character of each, and she had finally 
resolved to live a maiderlife, * dwelling alone,” 
as she sometimes said, “upon a mountain- 
top”; but her pride in her brother, her love 
of home comforts, her petty ailments, and her 
charitable habits, kept her from any painful 
sense of loneliness. 

The rector of her parish church visited her 
regularly once a week; the curate, whom she 
patronised and petted, came three evenings in 
a week to Holiy Bank to play chess with ber— 
& game in which she invariably was the victor 
—and among her neighbours Miss Kenneth was 
always an honoured guest, for her own hospi- 
talities were neither few not scant. 

Her thoughts were busy while her fingers 
continued to ply the ivory shuttle, and now 
and then she paused in her pretty employment 
to look up and down the road, which was 
plainiy perceptible. 

She was not expecting company, but it was 
her habit to watch the passers-by, fo exchange 
salutations with those whom she knew, and to 
wonder at those she did not know—the sight 
of a strange face in that secluded spot being 
worthy of remark and surmises. 

Her vigilance in this instance was well re- 
warded, for, a8 she looked up from her work 
ior the twentieth time, fancying she heard 
the sound of approaching carriage-wheels on 
the hard road, she beheld an antiquated green 
fly, the evident intention of whose driver was 
to halt at Holly Bank. 

Had the spinster been of a different tem- 
perament, this unusual event would have 
thrown her into flutter of excitement. As it 
was, although her heart beat more quickly, her 
fingers resumed their work, and from her un- 
concerned glances one would have thought that 
visitors were an every-day oecurrence at Holly 
Bank. 

The driver of the fly alighted from its box, 
épened the wide gate, mounted again, end 
drove up the carriage sweep, halting at the 
door, proudly conscious of the excitement his 
arrival created amgug the dependents of the 
establishment. 

“T do believe it is my brother!” ejaculated 
Miss Kenneth, dropping her work in, her lap, 
and staring from the window. 

Her belief was confirmed by the egress of 
Mr. Kenneth from the carriage, round and 
rosy as usual, but with a gravity on his usually 
beaming face that startled her. Instead of 
running to her as had formerly been his cus- 
tom, he paused long enough to assist from the 
vehicle a slight, girlish figure, whose face was 
hidden behind the folds of her thick veil. 
Giving his arm to his companion, he mounted 
the steps, while the fly took its departure. 

“ Married,” whispered the spinster to herself, 
in consternation. “That boy is bringing his 
wife home to ne! This is incredible—terrible 


—appalling !” 





city. Her hair was grey, yet plentiful, banded | 








Her work dropped to the floor unheeded, and 
she unconsciously assumed an expression of 
sternness well calculated to strike terror into 
the heart of an offender. 


Unconscious of the construction put upon his 


| companionship, the old lawyer entered the 


drawing-room, Hellice still clinging to irs arm 
Miss Kenneth arose at their entrance, storm and 
stately, and stood awaiting an introduction 
Her brother came forward, touched ‘ne taps 
of her fingers by way of greeting, and sa:d:— 

“Sister, allow me to introduce to you Miss 
Glintwick, a ward of Lady Redwoode’s, and 
for the present your guest.” 

“Then you are not married?” said Miss 
Kenneth, involuntarily. 

The lawyer's look of surprise recalled her to 
herself. Her features relaxed, and she turned 
towards Hellice, who put back her veil, reveal- 
ing a face which immediately interested the 
spinster. 

“You are welcome to Holly 
Glintwick,” said Miss Kenneth 
“Any friend of Lady 
friend in me.” 

She extended her hand and Hellice clasped it, 
wondering if that offer of friendship would 
be withdrawn when Mr. Kenneth should have 
explained the cause of her departure frsm FRed- 
woode. A chair was placed for the young girl, 
and she sank into it wearied and sorrow‘ul. 

“Miss Glintwick will stay with you for the 
panes, sister,” said the lawyer, in some em- 

arrassment, “‘She is tired, and would like to 
be shown to her room at once.” 

Miss Kenneth was too well bred to express 
any surprise at her brother’s remarks. She 
quietly touched a bell-rope, and gave orders to 
the servant who answered the summons, and 
the result was that Hellice was conducted up- 
stairs to a pretty front chamber, her trunk 
brought to her, and she was left alone to re- 
cover from her fatigue 

When she had disappeared from the draw- 
ing room the spinster, with an air of interest, 
turned to her brother, and said: 

“ What a lovely young creature, brother! I 
nev@ saw a woman half so beautiful! Who 
is she?” 

“The ward:and niece of Lady Redwoode!” 
was the response 

“A niece of Lady Redwoode’s,” cried Mis# 
Kenneth, full of excitement. “J have the 
honour then of entertainifig in my own house a 
new relative of the Baroness. I am charmed 
—delighted. But how does it happen that she 
is sent to Holly Bank with you, brother, when 
her rightful home is at Redwoode? 

The old lawyer took several turns across the 
floor, reluctant to explain anything to the detri- 
ment of his young charge. He believed het 
guilty of attempted poisonipg—at least, his 
reason told him ie way guilty, but in his heart 
there was a struggling, fluttering faith in her 
imnocence—a faith the existence of which he 
dared not acknowledge even to himself. He 
deemed it his duty to tell the whole story to 
his sister, and yet he hesitated. He knew her 
to be suspicious, obstinate in her opinious, and 
full of peculiar ideas as to the treatment of the 
erring. He would\have kept it from her, but 
that he was too honest to permit ‘her to take 
to her heart one whom he believed to be as 
treacherous and wicked as she was beautiful. — 

“She will be pleasant company for me,” said 
Miss Kenneth, not noticing his significant 
silence. “I hope you will not take her away 
when you go, brother. She will be my pet, my 
little friend, my darling. I should dike » haman 
pet, for once, brother. What sweet, sorrowful 
eyes she has . What a tender little mouth. 
How does it happen that she is sent here?” 

“The most beautiful flowers have often @ 
poisonous fragrance,” said the old lawyer, in a 
sad voice. “The tigress is a beeutiful and 
graceful animal, but it is treacherous and 
deadly. The serpent with its green and gold 
scales and undulating form is doubtless very 
beautiful, but it carries « terrible death in. its 
fangs.” 

“What do you mean? 
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growing | ager “What have such horrible 
things to do with this young girl?” 

“J wrote to you. sister, that Lady Red- 
woode had recently recovered her daughter, 
who had been absent many years from her. I 
said that this daughter was accompanied by 
her cousin. Miss Glintwick is that cousin. 
She is an East Indian by birth, and partially 
by descent. Her grandmother is as pure a 

indoo as India ever saw. You know what the 
native races of India are. This young girl— 
Hellice Ghintwick-—carries their worst faults 
hidden under an innocent seeming. She is like 
the flower—the tigress-—the serpent—to which I 
compared her.” 

“Good heaven!” ejaculated the spinster, 
shuddering. “ Why have you brought her here 
then?” 

“Because no other refuge is open to her,” 
replied the lawyer, “and I hope the contem 

Jation of your upright life may prove a good 
ea to her. I knew not where else to take 
her, for the doors of Redwoode have closed 
upon her for ever.” é 

“What has she done?” whispered Miss 
Kenneth, in a frightened voice. “She induced 
Lady Redwoode to make a will, leaving her a 
wruperty equal in value to Redwoode, and 
Tost night she stole into her ladyship’s room 
to poison her. Providentially, Miss Avon, 
Lady Redwoode’s daughter, followed her and 
prevented the cruel and treacherous crime.” 

“The viper!” ejaculated the spinster. 

“Of course, it became necessary to remove 
her at once from Redwoode, the more especially 
as she has won the affections of Sir Richard 
Haughton, a noble young gentleman, especially 
esteemed by Lady Redwoode for his sterling 
character and worth. It is impossible to turn 
a beautiful young girl adrift on the world. 
To settle a handsome income upon her and 
permit her to live where she pleases would 
be to throw a flaming firebrand into society, 
and the consequences would be desolation and 
death. She is like a volcano, whose sides and 
tops are entwined with flowers, and whose 
Isva-streams may break forth at any moment, 
spreading ruin around.’ 

“She may poison me!” suggested Miss 
Kenneth, awe struck at the terrible descrip- 
tion given of her guest. 

“No, for she has nothing to hope for from 
your death. You need not be afraid of her, 
sister. If you would endeavour to implant 
some principle into her nature, if you would 
make her see her wickedness, you would be 
doing a holy work. Poor child. She fasci- 
nates me.” 

“As a snake fascinates a bird,” interrupted 
the spinster, in alarm. “Go back to Red- 
woode and leave her to me, brother. She will 
not fascinate me, I promise you. [ shall not 
be easy while you remain here.” 

“T shall go in the morning,” was the reply. 
“ You undertake, then, the charge of this young 
creature?” 

“Yes, brother. Leave her here as long as 
Lady Redwoode pleases. Miss Glintwick shall 
have a good home, and I will devote myself to 
her as earnestly as if she were a heathen and I 
@ missionary.” 

The brother and sister,drew their chairs 
nearer and continued to Converse about Hel- 
lice, while the object of their thoughts busied 
herself in the room assigned to her, in re- 
freshing herself after her previous night’s 
sleeplessness and the present day’s journey 
and anxiety. 

A servant brought her a cup of tea, and, 
after partaking of it, she bathed her fave and 
hands, brushed out her luxuriant hair, secur- 
ing it again in a low coil at the back of her 
head, and removing every particle of dust 
from her black silk dress. 

Adding a lace collar and sleeves in place of 
the bands of linen she had worn, and knotting 
a bunch of scarlet ribbons at her throat, she 
finished her toilet and threw herself upon a 
couch to await a summons to the drawing- 
room. ‘ 

What a change had heen wrought in her 
destiny within the last twenty-four hours. 

Only the previous day she had been a de- 





clared heiress, with obsequious servants wait- 
ing for her slightes$ nod, with a home and 
friends, and with thé love of Lady Redwoode 
to brighten and gladden her life. Now she 
was desolate, friendless, and alone, Lady Red- 
woode’s heart turned from her, and Sir 
Richard Haughton apprized of her supposed 
unworthiness. It was very hard to bear. 

It was natural that the young girl should 
shed some tears, should feel some pangs over 
her altered fate. The anguish that she knew 
was such as is felé only by strong, great 
natures, when uptorn by some grand convul- 
son. 

She had been stunned by Cecile’s accusation 
against her, and she was only now beginning 
to comprehend its terrible meaning. A sense 
of her loneliness and desolation came over her 
in one full flood of woe, and she knelt by her 
couch, burying her face in its cushions, and 
wept and sobbed in terrible anguish. 

he knew as well as if she had heard every 
word, the conversation going on in the room 
below, and she shrank within herself as she 
fancied she Heard Miss Kenneth’s horrified 
exclamations and Mr. Kenneth’s denuncia- 
tions. But she gave her hostess and the law- 
yer but a passing thought. 

Sir Richard believed her guilty—Lady Red- 
woode despised her—what worse Woe, what 
greater agony could there be? 

She gave herself up to the tempest of grief 
that swept over her, as the tornado sweeps 
through the tropics. Yet in the midst of her 
sorrow, her heart sent up a wild prayer for 
pity and help—and, as of old, at a divine 
command a mighty calm fell upon the troubled 
waters, so the waves of her anguish were 
stilled. 

A hope—a preciows, golden hope-—was sent 
to comfort her in her affliction, arching itself 
like » bew of promise in her soul—a hope that 
henceforth was to be her support and comfort. 





That hope had for its basis an overpowering 
conviction that hher innocence would yet be | 
made plain—that Sir Richard Haughton and 


Lady Redwoode would yet do her justice. [; 
had a broader basis still—-a belief that the 
guif separating her from her lover might jp 
some way be bridged over, and that if she 
could never be the Baronet’s wife, she might 
yet know that he was as good as she had 
hitherto believed him. 

Its foundation was still wider—for, like a 
whisper from Heaven, like a cry from the 
depths of her own soul, like the awakening of 
hitherto dormant imstancts—came the wild 
conviction that she would yet be claimed, in 
place of Cecile, as Lady woode’s daughter, 

This hope, like a oes eae a bow of 
promise, gave her an ineffable peace, a sweet 
and tender joy, that might be hereafter 
clouded, but could never be dissipated. 

Rising from her knees, she bathed her face, 
removing all traces of her tears. “Her strong 
resolute young soul gathered its forces to meet 
calmly what lay before her. 

Relying upon Heaven, where her stom- 
assailed soul was firmly anchored, she schooled 
herself to bear patiently her inevitable trials, 


to extract all the sweetness possible from her — 


bitter portion, and to nourish and cherish the 
sweet and golden hope that had come to her in 
her hour of greatest darkness. 

She had scarcely gained her full self-com- 
mand when a servant entered with a message, 
requesting her to make her appearance in the 
drawing-room. She the summons at 
once, descending the stairs and entering the 
presence of her hostess and Mr. Kenneth with 
serene self-possession and the grace that always 
marked her movements. 

There was no look of conscious disgrace on 
her perfect features, no expression of depre- 
cating humility in her eyes. She came in likea 
discrowned princess, but a princess still. 

Miss Kenneth regarded her intently and 
wonderingly, expecting to behold at least a 
pretence of penitence, but she was disappointed 
im her expectations. 

The clear, dark eyes met hers frankly and 
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firmly. The lovely face wav lifted with an un- 
conscious hauteur, for Hellice had a proud 
nature, apd she felt instinctively that the 
lawyer's sister looked upon ber as the vilest of 

72ers. 

ven the spinster could not avoid confessing 
to herself that the face framed in by dark 
masses of ripping hair might have served as 
an ideal of c dlike purity and innocence, and 
her heart was touched by the mournful quiver 
of the sensitive mouth, 

“Be seated, Miss Glintwick,” she said, less 
eoldly than she had intended. “My brother 
informs me you are to remain at Holly 
Bank for some time—perhaps months. You 
will find a friend in me if you endeavour te 
deserve friendship, At any rate, I will be your 
adviser, counsellor, and monitor!” 

Hellice bowed coldly, her cheeks lighting ap 
with a bright flame, and a flash of momentary 
rebellion glowing in her eyes. The next 
moment it disappeared, and she said, quietly : 

“[ thank you for your good intentions, Miss 
Kenneth. lam not ungrateful for them, but I 
believe you are deceived in your estimate of 


me! 
“Not so, Miss Glintwick,” said.the spinster, 
iattly. “My brother has rightly informed me 
of your history and its errors—I will not use a 
harsher wort. In justice to me, he could not 
it me to be ignorant of the frightful charge 
hanging over you. till, Holly Bank shail 
afford you a safe refuge, and I will be your 
ian until Lady Redwoode shall make some 


ap 0 of you!™ 
’s cheexs flushed more deeply, but she 
made no se. Her stormy, tropical nature 


had recei considerable discipline since ‘her 
first appearance in England, and, though she 
could not bear wrong with weakness, she could 
bear it in proud silence. 

The old lawyer and his sister misinterpreted 
her manner, and did her injustice in their 
hearts. The latter resumed : 

“T have only to say, Miss Glintwick, that the 
room that has been assigned to you shall con- 
tinue to be yours so long as you remain under 
my guardianship. You have the freedom of 
the house and grounds as much as if they were 
yourown. But there are conditions to my hos- 
pitality !” 

“ Please name them,” said Hellice, in a low, 
clear tone that embarrassed her new protec- 
tress. 

“One stipulation I desire made is, that you 
—_ not to leave the grounds of Holly 


exce my express permission. 
Another is Pe: Gr Sir Richard Haughton 
trace you to my house, that you resolutely re- 
fuse to see him, for a marriage with a sus- 
pected poisoner would be an everlasting dis- 
grace to him!” 

“T promise!” said Hellice, with pale and 
nga lips, as she walked towards the win- 

hy are all your conditions?” 

“AD I think of now. Make yourself at 
home, Miss Glintwick, and be contented with 
your lot. If you have lost a brilliant inherit- 
ance and the approval of your conscience, you 
can your errons by cultivating virtues 
that every woman ought to possess. i 
you all I can, if you desire my aid——” 

The good spinster paused, abashed by Hel- 
lice’s curling Iyp. It was plain that did 
not. comprehend the girl’s g s nature, but 
she perceived that her manner of address was 
exceedingly distasteful to her, and that her 
po gs patronage was not properly appre- 
ciated. 

For the remainder of the day Hellice was left 
much to herself. She sat in one of the win- 
dows, thoughtful and sad, while the brother 
and sister talked together of their own affairs, 
of Miss Kenneth’s neighbours, and of Lady 
Redw oode’s pretty yarn Few 

If she felt weary lonely, not even a sigh 


! 


will aid” 





over her glowing tropical] nature a mantle of ice 
which chilled Miss Kenneth from ail further 
attempt at ye, and inspired the spinster 
with a singular awe of her guest. ; 
Dinner at Holly Bank had from time im- 
memorial occurred 


at an early hour of the | 


afternoon, and at the Redwoode dinner-hour | 
—sight o’clock—Miss Kenneth was always | 
served with a substantial repast denominated | 


supper. 

She did not deviate from her usual custom 
upon the So ee” occasion, although the dinner 
had been delayed beyond the usual hour. 


The | 


little party assembled at eight in the evening | 


around the lighted supper-table, and soon after 
Hellice bade her hostess and Mr. Kenneth 
good-night and retired to her own room. 

She went to bed early and slept the dream- 
less sleep of exhaustion. She had not closed 
her eyes in slumber on ag spy night, and 
now Nature claimed its dues with interest. 


She did not waken until the tinkle of a bell | 
aroused her, and she sprang tp at ence and | 


made her breakfast toilet. 


She looked very vretty in -her white morn: | 


ing robe as she knelt to offer ls her morning 
“pendant pure, sweet, and lovely as an angel, 


omething of an angelic brightness trans- | 


figured her face when she descended the stairs 
and was ushered by a servant into the break- 
fast-room, where Mr. Kenneth and his sister 
awaited her coming. 


countered Sir Richard Haughton, and was com- 
pelled by his anxiety for the young Baronet to 
return with him to Holly Bank. 

Hellice, from the window of her room, wit- 
nessed the approach of her lover. Her person 
was screened from his anxious, wandering 
glances by the folds of the muslin curtains, and 
@ pang of grief smote her heart as she saw how 
thin and pale he looked. 

“Oh, Richard, Richard!” she moaned, under 
her breath, her gaze almost devouring him as 
he leaped from the vehicle and ram up the 
steps. 

Aithough she believed she had.given him up 
for ever, when writing the brief note which 
Mr, Kenneth had undertaken to deliver to the 
Baronet, her heart gave a quick bound as she 
comprehended that he stil! clung to her. 

Although she believed him legally bound to 
his actress-wife, it gave her inexpressible con- 
solution to know that she did not snffer alone, 
that the being nearest and dearest of all the 
world to her shared ber anguish. 

She clasped her hands and waited in breath- 
less silence for some summous to the drawing- 
room, murmuring to herself that she could 
not see him. 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced in Wo, 2013. Back 

mumbers can be obtained through any News- 


| agent.) 


She greeted them both cheerfully, and took | 


| the place assigned to her at the table, her bear- 


ing instinct with a proud self-respect that, un- 
fortunately, impressed her entertainers as a 
display of hardihood. 


After the early breakfast Mr. Kenneth took 
his departure. Before setting out on his re- | 


turn to Redwoode he asked Hellice if she had 
any message to send to her aunt and cousin. 
The reply was in the negative, and with a 
heavy heart the good old man bade her adieu. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


He had proceeded scarcely a mile when he en- | 





MULTIPLYING RICHES. 
I will tell you a plam for gaining wealth 
Better than banking, trades, or leases, 
Take a banknote and fold it up, 
And then you wil find your wealth in-creases, 


This wonderful plan, without danger or loss, 
Keeps your cash in your hands with nothing 
to trouble it, 
And every time that you fold it across, 
‘Tis plain as the light of day that you double 
it. 
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A pure ,Soap, guaranteed to contain 
4% of Catvert’s No. 5 Caraotic (the 
Strongest disinfectant) known), and its 
regular use for al ordinary household 
and laundry purposes will prevent 
Infectious and Contagious Diseases. 
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COMPLETELY CURED A 
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INDIGESTION & FLATULENCE 


FTER GREAT SUFFERING. 


An interesting cure by Bile Beans for biliousness has recently come to hand from the little village of Wroot, near Doncaster. 
The subject of this latest triumph is Mrs. Summers, who is a lady of advanced years, yet possessed of a marked degree of vitality. 


In explaining her case to a Doncaster reporter, 
Mrs. Summers sal@<— 

** My complaints have been 9 sore trial to me, 
for they interfered a great deal with my work. I 
suffered from asthma, fulness after meals, and indi- 
gestion, and the pain I endured after eating was so 
great that I began to fear something very serious 
would happen to me. In addition, I had inflamma- 
tion and erysipelas in my legs. 

“T continued in this state for years. Pro- 
fessional advice was obtained, various kinds of 
medicines were tried, but nothing did me any 
good, and I began to think there would be no cure 
for me. 

“How did you come to hear about Bile 
Beans?’’ queried-the reporter. ‘‘About twelve 
months ago I happened to read about them in a 
local newspaper, and seeing that they had done 
others so much good I sent for a box. I felt such 
a change after taking them that I decided to con- 

inue with their use. The indigestion soon ceased 


} 


NERVOUS HEADACHE. 





This arises from an irritable state of the nervous system, 
ond is generally connec with more or less sick headache. 
In this disease the patient is often gloomy, peevish, and fretful, 
is suspicious of his best friends, and a kind of chronic discon- 
tent takes possession of him. 

Tn this disease outdoor exercise is one of the best reme- 
dies. Oall to see your old friends often ; do not mind new ones 
at this time; talk over old times; make yourself as young as 
possible. Take from half to three Bile Beans at night, and try 
to follow the diet stipulated in the printed directions as closely 
as possible. 
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to trouble me, and the other ailments were by degrees banished. My h 
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ealth gradually improved, and I am now quite my old self again. 


have no doubt that Bile Beans are alone responsible for this splendid change, and I shall always recommend them to other sufferers.” 


SICK HEADACHE. 


Sick headache is usually one of the symptoms of bilious- 
neas, constipation, or other derangements of the digestive 
organs. It is accompanied by nausea, from which it derives its 
name, and is generally more violent in the front part of the head. 
The appetite is impaired, and there is a bad taste in the 
mouth. There is a general want of energy, and the sufferer is 
irritable and restless. These headaches are caused by gases 
arising from the digestive organs to the head, crowding the nerves 
of the brain, and causing at times sharp pains behind the eye- 
balls. Bile Beans for Biliousness will be found an excellent 





remedy, as they put the digestive organs in good working order, 


wt i 
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enabling them to carry off the waste matter of the body. 





AN/EMIA CURED. 


A YOUNG LADY RESTORED TO HEALTH. 


Speaking to a Hull reporter the other day, Miss Beatrice Cousens, of Flora Cottage, Burton 
Pidsea, told how she had been cured of that deplorable scourge, anemia. She said, “Fora 
very long time I had been a victim. Medicines of all kinds I tried, but without avail. Wheo 
T had almost lost hope I tried Charles Forde’s Bile Beans for Biliousness, and after I had 
taken one box I felt greatly relieved. Naturally this was very gratifying, and I continued to: 
take the Beans, | have now had a course of them and they have restored me to health.” 
The reporter questioned Mrs. Cousens as to her opinion of the Medicine which had worked 
such a beneficial effect upon her daughter, and very emphatically indeed the good lady replied, 


“ Beatrice was never any better for the othet medicires she took, but Bile Beans have cured 
her completely.” ‘ 


BILE BEANS FOR BILIOUSNESS 


have been proved to be an undoubted cure for influenza, colds, chill, headache, constipation, 
piles, liver trouble, bad breath, indigestion, flatulence, spasms, palpitation, liver chills, 
dizziness, anemia, debility, blood impurities, skin eruptions, rheumatism, gout, loss of 
# ambition, sleeplessness, specks before the 
& eyes, buzzing noises in the head, female ail- 
ments and irregularities, and « host of other 
. ailments that owe their origin to defective 
A bile flow, assimilation, and digestion. 
Obtainable of all Chemists, or post free, 
j if this paper is mentioned, from the Bile 
Bean Manufacturing Co., 119 and 120, Lon- 
don Wall, London, E.C., on receipt of price, 
1/14 and 2/9 (large box contains three times 
small size) ; three large boxes 7/6 or six for 14/. 











WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE BOX. 





FREE SAMPLE COUPON. 

The Proprietors haye so much faith in the 
efficacy of Bile Beans that they will forward a 
sample box and a book on liver and diges- 
tive ailments, if you cut out this coupon and 
send it with your name and » and 
a penny stamp (to cover return to 
The Bile Bean Manufacturing Co.’s Central 
Distributing Depot, Greek Street, Leeds, 

Loxpons Reaver, March 8th. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD LINEN 
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Careful housekeepers wil) look over their 
store of linen frequently to see what articles 
need or zeplacing with new ones. 
When sheets worn in the middle tear 
them in two, lengthwise, hem both sides, and 
whip the celvedge edges together. This will 
make them last at least onc-third longer. 
flips for small pillows can often be made of 
the ends of old sheets. Of course, they will 
not be as durable as if made of new material, 
but it takes very little time or trouble: to 
make them. 


Almost every housekeeper admiras handsome 
table linen. A good se is always the 
cheapest in, the end.  unbl linen 
costs less, and is more durable than 
bleached, and after a few washings will bleach 
out as white as tii other. Coloxred table- 
doths and napkins may be used én the break- 
fast table, but white is usually preferred at 
any other time. The table should be covered 
with a silence cloth, and two or three thick- 
nesses of old whi blanket will do as well as 
any of the materials that. are sold for that pur- 
pose. It adds to the appearance of the table, 
deadens the noise of the di and makes the 
linen cover last longer. 

Mend or-darn every tiny break in table linen 
as soon after it a as possible. Such 
places increase im size very rapidly, and the 
old proverb, “A stitch in time saves nine,” js 
often exempli Ravellings of new linen 
may be wed for'darning the thin places, and 
if the work is neatly done it will show very 
little. 


Coloured table linen, or the handsomely em- 
broidered centrepieces and doilies, are often 
spoiled in laundering them, and the careful 
housekeeper will either wash them herself or 
have the work done under her direction and 
supervision. It is necessary to observe a few 
ample rules to insure success. They should 
fever be allowed to become so soiled 

i uire hard rubbing to get 
lean. Dissolve a tablespoonful of borax 
in a bucketful of warm water, rub enough 
soap in it to make a good suds, and wash 
piece in it. Rub lightly between the 
hands until clean, then rinse h one water 
and dip in thin boiled starch which has been 
slightly blued. Table linen should never be 
very stiff, but a little starch is needed to make 
it look like new. Borax should always be 
added. to the water in which‘ embroidered 
linen anth delicately-coloured fabrics of an 
kind are washed, for it makes the work Bas: 
easier, and does not fade the colours. 

When choosing towels, it is advisable to 
havea few | e bordered ones, but if 

grag od iy aay gee iy pend ag na 

is bought the yard is much cheaper 
ust as good for common use. Finish the 
with narrow hems, and on one corner 
loop made of white tape by which to 

Up. 
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“TRUE HAPPINESS.” 

Would’st thou sweet happiness ensure 

Through all the coming years of life? 
baat bie aed soul keep calm and pure 

Amid life’s painful stress and strife? 
Then bravely strive to do each day 

With patient faith, the simple task, 
Or duty cents dhengh hard it may 

Be on thee press’d—nor pause to ask 
Why it is thus—the Great All-Wise 

Appointeth for thee what is best. 











Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR, 


Whe Hditer is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

Ali letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


Oiara.—The care of brasses may be asvisted | 


by the use of a little brase Jacquer or shollac 
that can be bought at amy large paint store. 
Rub the brasses first to the last state of bright- 
ness, after which to brush them lightly with 
the shellac will preserve their poliwh in- 
definitely. 

Yvonne.—For rough hands apply at night 
a mixture of glycerine and oil in equal parts. 
This simple remedy is one of the greatest re- 
medies for chaps and roughness of the hands. 
Extremes of heat in washmg the hauds in hot 
and cold water should be avoided, and always 
dry the hands very carefully. 

Vzxa.—I know that in the opinion of many 

ple gas fires are injurious to health, but I 
ave used them exclusively in some of my 
rooms for some years, and have never expe- 
rienced any ill effects. I may add that a. bowl 
of water should be placed on the hearthstone 
when. the five is alight ; that is afl the procan- 
tion I take. 

PztTronicus writes me as follows, in regard 
to the removal of a birth-mark :—“ My cldest 
girl was bern with a mark on her temple (a 
strawberry), and our medical man vaccinated 
her on the spot, and without the child taking 
yom harm; the mark was entirely removed, 
only am ordinary small vaccination mark re- 
maining, and that being hidden by the hair 
being trained to grow over it.” 

Invatip.—The best way to wash an elastic 
stocking is in tepid watér with a nail-brush. 
Put soap on the brush, and brush where soiled 
on @ board. Do it quickly, but put through 
two or three waters while brushing. When 
clean put it on a clean, dry towel, and rub 
well, care being taken to keep it smooth and 
in shape. Then hang on a line, or some dis- 
tance from the fire, till dry. 


M. W.—Your young friend should apply at 
the hosiptals where probationers are take 
such as Guy's Hospital, Bartholomew’s Hos- 
ital, etc. She may have to wait some time 
or @ vac , but if she is eligible, her turn 
will come, “The above are, as you probably 
know, London hospitals, ‘but probationers are 
taken at most of the large i in. Mna- 
chester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Birmingham. 

Acnzs.--In reply to your query regardin 
precious stones, I would say that each sabre 4 
according to the Poles, is supposed to be under 
the influence of a precious stone :— January, 
garnet, constancy ;, February, amethyst, sin- 
cerity; March, bloodstone, courage; April, 

i , innocence; May, emerald, success in 
love; June, agate, health and long life ;- July, 
cornelian, content; August, sardonyx, conjugal 
felicity ; September, chrysolite, antidote to 
madness; October, opal, hope; November, 
topaz, fidelity; December, turquoise, pre- 
gperity. 

Sours. Araica._—in reply to your « re. 

arding permits for South Africa, I or say 
that I saw in a London daily a short time ago 
that, in consideration of the inconvenicnce and 
expense attending a personal application for a 
permit to land in South Africa (where appli- 
cants live some distance from London), it has 
been decided that persons living more than 
aon miles from the m is may apply in 

ing to the South African Permit Dice, 
30, Vicwria Street, when imformation will be 
sent to them regarding the conditions under 
which permits will be I would advise 
you to send im your application early, a9 you 
are anxious to go to South Africa av soon as 


! you possibly can. 








Luurs.—To clean chamois leather rub it 
with plenty of soft soap, and then lay it for 
two hours in a weak solution of soda and warm 
water. At the end of this time rub it until it 
is quite clean, rinsing it in warm water in 
which soda and ydllow soap have been dis- 
solved. It should then be wrung dry in a 
rough towel and brushed. This process makes 
the leather soft and pliable. 

Rxopa.—I cannot tell you of any application 
that will reduce the redness of your face and 
neck permanently. From what you write me, 
I am inclined to think that your general health 
is not good, and if this is the case I would 
advise you to see a doctor, who would probably 
put you oncertain diet fora time. Apparently 
it is not an outward affection of the skin from 
which you are suffering, -but the blood itself 
is at fault, and requires putting right before 
the irritation wi!l leave you or the skin resume 
its normal condition. 

Anprew.—In the reign of Queen Anne 
no copper coins were issued, but several pat- 
tern farthings were struck of two or three 
types. These are now excessively rare, a 
really good specimen being worth from 
twenty-five to thirty shillings. How the 
legend of the extraordinary value of these 
pieces arose it is hard to say. Somewhat 
similar is the story that the pennies of 1862 
were of special value, owing to some gold 
gettimg accidentally mixed with the copper 
(or strictly speaking, the bronze) used in their 
manufacture. For this fiction there is not one 
atom of foundation. in fact. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





WEAK EYES 


that quickly tire, cannot: bear bright 
light, and both look and feel sore, are 
cured by SINGLETON’S EYE OINT- 
MENT. This marvéljous remedy, is 
sold by all chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/..each, has 
300 years’ reputation, and if you keep 
it by you it does not lose its b saling 
virtues. Send to STEPHEN GREEN, 
210, Lambeth Road, London, for the 
little book ‘‘How to Preserve the 
Byesight.”” This book shotild ‘be seon 
by all who suffer from uny eye 
trouble. 





PIKEARSLEY'S 100 YEARS REPUTATION FI 
WIDOW WELCGHS Ee 
FEMALE : PILLS. 4 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anzemia, 
and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medica) 
Profession. Beware of imitations. The pely genuine and ae 
are in hite’Paper Wrappers. Boxes, 18. 1%. and vs. od OF all 
Chemists. 2s. 9d. box contains three times che pills. Or by post 14 
Or 34 stamps, the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, 17, North 
Street, Westminster. Sold in the Colonies. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS WANTED IN CANADA. 


For villages, towns, cities, and in the country districts 
Advice may be o in the United Kingdom from 
Government Agents and in Canada from Government 

. Ladies’ Committees are also formed in many 

aces inCanada. Apply for pamphiets and ali informa- 

wanes gratis and post free, to the HIGH OOM- 

MISSIONDR FOR CANADA, 17, VICTORIA STREET, 

LONDON, 8.W.; or to the Allan, Dominion, and Elder 

Dempster Steamship Co.8, or their local Agents, or 
the m Pacifio Railway Company, 
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D. D. (Newcastle).—An amusing test of the 
difference of disposition in barn-yard fowls 
anay be made by placing a piece of looking-glass 
against the trunk ofa large tree and layin 
train of corn in frent of it. Some hens will 
discover what they ake to be a new arrival 
with mild curiosity, a. d merely look at it in- 


tently, perhaps peering around behind the tree,, 


and then walk quietly off. Others peck the 
glass angrily ah insist upon fighting, while a 
ew nervous females show much of the same 
noisy excitement that seizes upon-most of the 
hens when they epy a snake. 

G. D. (Belfast).—The following is Dr. 
Kitchener’s receipt for wedding cake:— 
Zlbs. of sifted loaf sugar, 2lbs. sifted fidour, 
2lbs. butter, 18 eggs, 4lbs. currants, Lb. 
raisins (stoned), 4b. almonds (blanched and 
ehopped), 41b. citron, lb. candied orange and 
lemon peel (cut in thin slices), a large nutmeg 
(grated), joz. of ground allspice; cinnamon, 
mace, ginger, and corianders—joz. of each, 
and a gill of brandy. Put the butter into a 
stewpan, in a warm place, and work it intoa 
smooth cream with the hand, and-mix it with 
the sugar and spice in a pan for some time ; 
then break in the eggs by degrees, and beat it 
at least 20 minutes; stir in the brandy and 
then the flour, and work it a little; add the 
fruit, sweetmeats, and almonds, and mix all 
together lightly. Have ready a hoop, cased 
with paper, on a baking-pla‘e; put in the mix- 
ture, smooth it on the top with your hand 
dipped in milk ; put the plate on another, with 
sawdust between to prevent the bottom from 
eoiouring too much. Bake it in a slow oven 
4 hours or more, and when nearly cold ice it. 
This mixture would make a handsome cake, 
full 12 or 14 inches over. If made in cold 
weather the eggs should be broken into a pan, 
and set into another filled with hot water; 
Yikewise the fruit, sweetmeats, and almonds 
laid in a warm place, otherwise it may chill 
the butter, and cause the cake to be heavy. 


BarsaRna.—(1) The corenet of the Prince of 
Wales of England was formerly a circle of 
ld, with four crosses pattee on the edge 
ween as many fleurs de lis; but since the 
Restoration it has been closed with one arch, 
with pearls, and surmounted by a 
mound and cross. (2) In England ceronets are 
worn at the time of a coronation by peers and 
peeresses. They surround caps of crimson 
velvet edged with ermine. 

Forsaken Wirs.—Do you not think that 
your troubles are somewhat of your own 
making? Many wives fall into the error of 
peng mother and no wife as soon as there 
is a baby to claim their attention. Your hus- 
band very naturally objects to being entirely 
supplanted by the new arrival; he looks for a 
little comfort when he returns home, wearied 
and worried from the day’s duties, and his 
wife should keep the baby and its belongings 
& little in the background during the only hours 
that her husband can devote to his home. A 
man. very naturally goes out for amusement 
and recreation when it is impossible to find it 
at home, and it is impossible with a baby so ter- 
ribly in evidence as yours appears to be from 
your letter. Your first duty is to the man who 
finds and keeps your home. however fond you 
may be of your child. He will_not love it 
half so dearly if it is always put between him 
and his comforts. 
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over 60 years is 
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OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms a 
prevalent with the sex, 
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A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 10 : 0} N 
EMTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
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PEPPERS TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 





THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 
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SA Wf used after Dancing or visiting heated 


it will be found DELIGHT FULLY COOLING AND 


1S UNEQUALLED FOR PRESERVING 


FYROM THE EFFECTS OF 
THE SUN, COLD WINDS, & HARD WATER. 
TT REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 
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AND KEEPS THE SKIN 
SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE 
AT ALL SEASONS. 
apartments, 
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GENERAL BOARD OF London, REPORT that is AOTS as 8 
OHARA, oue dose generally sufficient. on 
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